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INFLUENCE, 


We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they scem to fleet; 
We count them ever past; 
But they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 
eo 

This week the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives considered the report 
of the Woman Suffrage Committee—“inex- 
pedient to legislate’"—upon the order of 
Mr. Frothingham, of Haverhill, to take a 
vote of the women as to whether they 
want the suffrage. It was understood that 
Mr. Frothingham would offera substitute 
instructing the Census Enumerators to 
make the inquiry. But Mr. Frothingham 
withdrew his substitute on the ground that 
the time was now too short for such legis- 
lation. Mr. Gilmore, of Easton, then re- 
newed the motion, but it was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, only about 25 members out 
of 240 voting in its favor. 

“rer - 

This result should be a lesson to those 
who seek to evade the main question. 
Neither the right nor the expediency of 
women’s voting depends upon the attitude 
of a majority. Now let us have a full dis- 
cussion and a square yote upon the real is- 


sue, 
we _ 
Woman suffrage meetings have been 


held in Massachusetts during the last week 
as follows: ‘Tuesday evening, April 21, at 
the Town Hall, Highlandville; Wednesday 
evening, April 22, at the M. E. Church, 
Cochituate; Thursday evening, April 23, 
at the Town Hall, Wayland; Friday even- 
ing, April 24, at the ‘Town Hall, Hopkin- 


ton. 
“eo 


Meetings will be held during the coming 
week us follows:—Monday, April 27, at 
7.45 P. M., at the Congregational Church, 
North Abington; Tuesday, April 28, 7.45 
P. M., at the Town Hall, Ashby; Wednes- 
day, April 20. 7.45 P. M., at the Town 
tall, Ashland; Thursday, April 30, 7.45 
P. M.. at the Town Hall, Lexington; Fri- 
day, May 1, 7.45 P. M., at the Town Hall, 
Concord. 


oo 


| 
Ifa person orders his paper discontinue d,he must | 


| higher education. 


The woman suffrage amendment which | 


passed both branches of the Rhode Island 
Legislature by such large majorities—44 
to 20 in the House, and 28 to 2 in the Senate 
—was not carried, legally, atter all. 


The | 


tinal vote in the House was just one day | 


too late for the notice to be given, as re- 
quired by law, in the warrants for the 
April town meetings. There is no reason 
to suppose that the delay was intentional, 
however, and very little probability that 
next year’s Legislature will fail to submit 
the amendment. 
a eee 

‘The facts stated this week by Mrs. Lil- 
lie Devereux Blake, of New York, and by 
Miss Alura Collins, of Wisconsin, as to 


the effect of organized effort upon the ac- | 


tion of members of their respective Legis- 
latures, are very encouraging, the more so 
because they confirm each other. We are 
justitied in believing that whenever, in 
any State, there exists an active non-par- 
lisan woman suffrage league in every rep- 
resentative district, the the 
movement will be assured, 


success of 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| constitution 


! 
The last drop of wormwood and gall | be asserted that the husband would not 


will be mingled in the cup always pressed 
to the lips of disfranchised women, if the 
petition just sent to the President for the 
‘removal of the political disabilities of Jef- 
ferson Davis” should be granted. It was 
hard and bitter enough when the loyal 
women found that their loyalty, and the 
treason of Jefferson Davis, were rated alike 
by the Government. It will be bitterer 
still for women, and more a disgrace to 
men, if this man has his disabilities re- 
moved while those of women remain, Shall 
we send a petition to ask that if Mr. Davis 
(who was put down with women) comes 
up, the women may come up with him? 
. ooo én 

Contributions for the pedestal of the 
Bartholdi statue are still needed. How 
would it do to ask women, for whom there 
is no “liberty” to make, or even to help 
make or shape, any law that concerns them, 
to raise, each woman, her disfranchised 
hands and answer how much she will give 
for the pedestal of the statue of “Liberty 
Enlightening the World”? Who knows 
what might come of it? It might be in- 
scribed on the pedestal at last that women 
who hope for liberty some time made the 
building of the pedestal a success. 

- oe ~ 

The Congregationalist this week, under the 
heading, **A Boston Lady’s View,” prints 
the letter written by ex-Senator George G. 
Crocker to Governor Pierce, which was 
published over Mr. Crocker’s own signa- 
ture in the Bismarek (Dak.) Tribune about 
four weeks ago, and copied into the Wom- 
vN’s JOURNAL of April4. The Congrega- 
tionalist calls it ‘ta letter from a lady of 
this city to the Governor of Dakota, called 
out by his vote (sic) of the late woman 
suffrage bill.” It is particularly cruel of 
the Congregationalist to call Mr. Crocker a 
“lady,” since inthis very letter the ex-Sen- 
ator indulges in his pet little sneer at the 
advocates of woman suffrage as “manly 
women and womanly men.” But the 
gregationalist seems fated to blunder when 
it touches upon the subject of woman suf- 
frage. Perhaps it is a judgment upon Dr. 
Dexter for querying how much could rea- 
sonably be expected, “even of fairly-edu- 
cated females,” in the way of accuracy of 
statement, if women were exposed to the 
excitement of politics. 


Jon- 


wigutbiien — 

Some of the remonstrants assert their be- 
lief in equal educational, professional, and 
property rights for women, but draw the 
line at suffrage. ‘That would unsex wom- 
en and break up the family. The Vermont 
Chronicle and Montpelier Journal drew the 
line at property rights when the Vermont 
Married Women’s Property Bill came up a 
few months ago. ‘To let married women 
control their own property would break 
up the family. The New York Mercury 
drew the line at business partnership. 
When Judge Brown decided that a married 
woman could enter into a business partner- 
ship either with her husband or another 
person, the Mercury, in an editorial enti- 
tled “The Supreme Court of New York 
Unsexing Women,” prophesied that *so- 
cial things would soon become inextrica- 
bly mixed, and marriage a farce.” But the 
Rey. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D., President of 
Illinois College, has the complete courage 
of his convictions, and opposes the whole 
thing,—suffrage, property rights, and the 
The editor of the New 
York Observer having denounced the wom- 
an’s rights movement as the chief cause 
of divorce, Dr. Sturtevant writes to thank 
him, and the gratified editor publishes the 
letter. Dr. Sturtevant says: 

**More than forty vears ago I saw this 
fountain of corruption beginning to cast 
out its deadly streams and cried out against 
it. I have not failed to protest against 
every step in the progress of this conspir- 
ucy against the family and that divine law 
of domestic life which is revealed with 
equal clearness in the Scriptures and in the 
of the sexes in the human 
race... . Yet how few appear to have 
any conception of the mischief which has 
been done, and is still being done: inspir- 
ing millions of women, the descendants of 
our noble British ancestry, with tastes, 
longings, and ambitions, which greatly dis- 
qualify them for the true life of woman, 


| and deeply vitiating our systems of female 
| education, till they often seem fitter for 


turning women into men, than for quali- 
fying them for their God-appointed call- 


ing!” 


It would be easier to convince rational | 


people that the woman’s rights movement 
is at the root of divorce, if the court re- 
cords did not show that it is the husband, 
in the great majority of cases, who has 
been the wrong-doer. ‘This is hard fact 
against feeble theory. Of course it may 











have gone wrong if his wife had not stud- 
ied Greek or wanted to votre, but the con- 
nection is not very clear to the popular 


mind, 
*e- 


A New York paper publishes the names 
of the *tremonstrants” in that State. Sev- 
eral ladies named Van Winkle figure on 
the list. They are probably relatives of 
Rip. 

~e- 


THE WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT A SUCCESS. 


The ladies of New Orleans, it is said. 
raised and paid over to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, as president of the Woman’s De- 
partment of the Exposition, $2480 50,—the 
mouey to be used for carrying forward the 
work till the Government appropriation of 
$15,000 can betransferred. The Woman's 
Department is a great success. Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
says: ““The Woman's Department is a 
magnificent aflair, and the women are 
worthy of all praise for their devotion to 
the industrial work of the country.” 

M. A. M'B. 


~*ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF NATICK. 





NATICK, APRIL 16, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal « 

As a report of our Natick Woman Suf- 
frage Club did not get written for your 
annual meeting, and thinking that perhaps 
it may be of interest to your readers to 
know what we are doing here, it has been 
decided to send you a little report of our 
work at this late day. In view of the 
work that ought to be done, and of the 
work we would like to do, it seems that 
little has been accomplished; but, looking 
at the work done, without regard to the 
need, aud noting its effects, we think we 
have cause for encouragement. 

We are but little more than two vears old, 
but our number is nearly fifty. We held our 
annual meeting in September. Since then 
we have held three parlor meetings and 
one public meeting. One of the parlor 
meetings was called in response to a cireu- 
lar received from the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, asking if some- 
thing could not be done to secure the nom- 
ination and election of a representative to 
our Legislature in favor of woman suf- 
frage. At the other two, we had the rare 
pleasure of listening to Parker Pillsbury, 
who gave two admirable papers, one on 
**Woman Suffrage,” the other on **How to 
Make Life Worth Living.” 

The public meeting was addressed by 
Misses Hindman and Buxton. One pleas- 
ant feature of this meeting, besides the 
most excellent addresses of the two ladies, 
was the strong words, fearlessly spoken, 
by two of our prominent clergymen. In 
fact, six of the clergymen connected with 
our churches are in strong sympathy with 
us, but were unable to be present. We re- 


joice also in the courtesy of the editors of 


our local papers, who willingly give us 
space for suffrage items. 

Ever since we were an organization, we 
have kept the WOMAN’s JOURNAL in the 
reading-rooms of our public libraries. 
From one of them it is taken to the table 
in the ladies’ room of our railway station ; 
at the other itis kept on file. We have 
also received and distributed one thousand 
copies of the special number of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL during the last year. Peti- 
tions for municipal suffrage for women 
are circulated every year. Last year four 
hundred and eight signatures were ob- 
tained, this year three hundred and ninetv- 
nine. We hope next year to have more 
systematic work, and consequently a more 
thorough canvass; ubless, indeed, the ac- 
tion of the present Legislature should 
make the government of this old Common- 
wealth, in the true sense of the word, 
democratic. Last year, one hundred and 
ten women asked to be assessed to vote for 
school committee, and of this number, 
ninety were at the polls and solid for their 
sandidate. It was admitted that the 
“women stood by their guns.” ‘This year 
the names of women, as poll-tax-payers, 
are on the assessors’ books. 

The subject is being discussed through- 
out the town. Even the scholars in our 
public schools make it a question for de- 
bate. Ata recent discussion on this ques- 
tion in the High School Debating Society, 
it was decided that woman ought to have 
the ballot. <A little thing in itself, but 
straws show which way the wind blows, 
and, ‘the men of the future are the chil- 
dren to-day.” 

O. A. CHENEY, President. 
M. B. Tippetts, Secretary. 
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FREEMAN CLARKE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The following paper on Woman Suf- 
frage, by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, was 
published recently by the Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette, in place of his customary 
sermon :— 

One of the most important of the reforms 
proposed at the present time is that which 
shall give the suffrage towomen. It is not 
merely a political question, but a social 
question, a moral question, and a religious 
question, Politically, it may make the 
greatest change in the character of our 
government, our laws, and our political in- 
stitutions. Socially, it may alter the as- 
pect of society and the manners and civili- 
zation of the people. Morally, it may 
either purify, elevate, and ennoble the 
character of the nation, or it may degrade 
it. This reform also connects itself with 
religion. Some religious writers think it 
opposed to the principles and the com- 
mands of the New ‘Testament; others re- 
gard it as contradicting the providence of 
God, who has formed woman for a retired 
and subordinate position, Others, again, 
believe that it will tend to elevate religion 
by elevating women, on whom religious 
institutions so much depend. 

What are the reasovs why woman should 
vote? The principal one is that there is no 
reason why she should not vote. In this 
country we assume the ground of popular 
government; we say that the government 
is for the people, not the people for it; we 
say that the public opinion of the whole 
people is the safest guide; we make uni- 
versal suffrage the corner-stone, deep, 
solid, broad, on which the whole building 
stands in stable equilibrium. Here every 
man votes, except where a good reason 
can be given why he should not. Foreign- 
ers just landed do not vote, because they 
do not understand our institutions, and do 
not yet belong to the nation. Idiots and 
insane people do not vote, because they 
have not the use of their faculties. Chil- 
dren do not vote, not having the necessary 
knowledge. Criminals do not yote, for 
they are public enemies. Now, if any sim- 
ilarly gocd reason can be given why wom- 
en should not vote, they can properly be 
deprived of the suffrage: but not other- 
wise, on American principles. No such 
reason can be given. Women can under- 
stand our institutions as wellas men; they 
have, like men, a faculty for judging what 
persons and measures are desirable; they 
are not public enemies, but friends to the 
common weal, If no reason can be given 
to show that women, as women, cannot 
vote wisely and well, then, on American 
principles, they ought to vote. 

A person may be, very possibly, honest- 
ly opposed to universal suffrage. He may 
believe it dangerous and bad; perhaps he 
would gladly restrict voting to a small 
hody. But this is no reason for denying 
it to women. ‘This is a motive for chang- 
ing our form of government altogether, 
and introducing monarchy or oligarchy; 
but it is no reason for accepting the demo- 
cratic principle, and not carrying it out. 
The democratic principle assumes that, 
where men have no private interest, preju- 
dice or passion, at stake, they prefer what 
is just and right. If you commit the govy- 
ernment of a nation to a few thousand per- 
sons, they may. and probably will. have 
some private interest common to them as 
a class which will override their sense of 
jut if you give the government 
to several millions, living in all parts of 
the country, belonging to all kinds of 
pursuits, of all opinions, the private opin- 
ions of any one part will be swallowed up 
and neutralized by the opinions of the 
rest. To get a good government, then, 
you wish io have it guided by the public 
opinion of the whole nation. Now, uni- 
versal suffrage is a contrivance for getting 
that public opinion expressed, and. being 
expressed, organized into institutions and 
laws. This is our theory in «the United 
States, and on this theory we ought to 
allow women to yote unless some good rea- 
son can be given why they should not. 
For by letting them vote we at once organ- 
ize into laws and institutions another great 
amount of opinion, and so add a new se- 
curity against any local, partial, and one- 
sided legislation. 

We will therefore consider the objec- 
tions urged by some of the ablest and fair- 
est opponents of woman suffrage. 

With several of the positions which they 
evidently deem of great importance, we 
readily agree. Thus they take pains to 
argue that woman is made constitutionally 
different from man, and will always remain 
diflerent, mentally, morally, and socially. 
I not only admit this—what thinker of the 
present day doubts it?—but this is one of 
the strongest reasons for advocating wom- 
an suffrage. Here is a feminine element 
wholly excluded from being organized into 
the customs aud laws of the state God 
has given to one-half of the human family 
a certain special way of thinking, feeting, 
acting, and we shut that quality of life 
out of public affairs. We organize oue- 
half of human nature into our State, and 
leave the other half unexpressed. 

Is that wise or safe? Since God made 
man male and female, did He not intend 
that both these elements of human nature 
should be embodied in society, in laws, in 
manners, in institutions? We do not un- 
dertake to say which is the highest or the 
best, the male or female; but we say they 
are different, and that it takes both to 
make man. We welcome, therefore, all 
that is said about the essential difference 
between man and woman. If woman was 
only undeveloped man, it might be safe to 

(Continued on Second Page.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss ANNA L. DAWes, a daughter of the 
Senator, has written for young readers a 
book entitled “How We are Governed.” 
Mrs. PENDLETON, wife of the new min- 
ister to Germany, is a daughter of Mr. 
Key, and a niece of Chief Justice Taney. 
JENNY LIND has made a_ conditional 
promise to give a concert next summer in 
Norwich, Eng.,in aid of the Children’s In- 
firmary there, of which she is the founder. 


Mrs. Evite A. HILT prepares a woman 
suffrage column which appears werkly, in 
the Natick Citizen. ‘The editor of the paper 
is a warm friend of suffrage for women. — 

Mrs. ANNE ‘THACKERAY Rerciibt, has 
written the article on Mrs. Browning.for 
the new English ‘Biographical Diction- 
ary.” : 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Souriworttit is sixty- 
one years old, and, has just finished her 
seventy-first novel. 
to Robert Bonner to write for him alone, 
and on demand, at 88000 a year, . 


she is under contract 


Mrs. J. D. Ler isa member of the Board 
of Trustees of Willamette University, Ore- 
gon. ‘This is said to be the only institution 
of high grade in the state which elects 
women as trustees, 

Mrs. PENNELL, author of the recent book 
on Mary Wollstonecraft, is a niece of 
Charles Godfrey Leland, and the wife-of 
Pennell the etcher. As Elizabeth Rob- 
bins she is well known to readers of the 
Atlantic and other magazines. 

Mrs. EMILY PPEIFFER is engaged in te- 
vising the notes taken during her recent 
American tour. She proposes tu publish 
them, together with jottings made by her 
in a visit té India, under the title of ‘Fhy- 
Leaves from the East and West.” 

MMe. Novikor, a Russian diplomatist 
in England, is credited with having con- 
vinced the editor of the Pall Mall (Gazette 
that Penjdeh was awarded to the Russians 
by the boundary commission last summer, 
and turned the Gazette against war. 

MMr. ALBONI is her sixtieth 
year; yet she enthralled her audience at a 
recent soirée, where she sang several times, 
the party having been given in her honor 
by Mrs. Mackay. The great contralto ‘is 
as industriously charitable as ever. 


now in 


Mrs. JAMES B. Porrer, well-known in 
New York society for her social and his- 
trionic talents, it is reported, will preside 
in the Parisian home of her near relative, 
the newly-appointed Minister McLane. 
Mrs. Potter speaks the French language as 
readily as her native tongue. ; 

Mrs. Cusrer, in her recent book, ‘* Boots 
and Saddles,” tells of the pledge which 
Gen. Custer exacted of his officers, that in 
case of his or their capture by the Indians 
when she was with them, she should be 
shot dead on the spot before being per- 
mitted to fall into the hands of the savages. 
This pledge, she says, was well known to 
her during her equestrian excursions with 
the General. 

Mrs. ANNE CHARLOTTE EDGREN is said 
to be the most popular Swedish novelist 
and dramatist now living. She was born 
in 1840, and her first play, **The Actress,” 
was brought out at a theatre in Stockholm, 
when she was only twenty-four years of 
Her latest drama, ‘*True Women,” 
It has 
been performed with great success at the 
principal theatres of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD authoritatively 
denies the report that she has communi- 
cated to the Alton Presbytery a *‘revela- 
tion” concerning woman suffrage. She did 
not address the Presbytery either directly 
or indirectly, on this or any other subject. 
We expressed last week our belief that the 
report would prove to be untrue. The 
Union-Signal, edited by Miss Willard’s sis- 
ter, scouts the idea that anything more 
than “consecrated common was 
necessary to enable her to see the right- 
eousness and utility of woman suffrage. 


age. 


has a strong woman’s rights moral. 


sense” 


Mrs. E_va R. Brackett is Register of 
Deeds for Franklin Co., Maine. She was 
appointed by Goy. Robie to succeed her 
husband, who died last fall, when only two 
of the four years’ term for which he had 
been elected had expired. She had been 
his first assistant, and had performed ac- 
ceptably the duties of the office after his 
death to the t'me of her appojntment, which 
was necessarily delayed till the Maine Leg- 
islature could by special act authorize the 
Governor **to appoint some person, with- 
out regard to sex, to fill the present vacan- 
cy in the office.” 
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leave her out, for then her nature would 
be represented by his. But now this great, 
divinely-created woman-nature remains 
unrepresented, Who can say how much 
may not be lost by our thus burying her 
talent in the earth? Who can say how 
much this woman influence wight not do 
to purify. elevate. and ennoble the State? 

It is also argued that women have not 
any abstract right to vote, since no one 
has any such right. Voting, it is main- 
tained, is not a right in man or woman. 
To this, also, we readily agree. Voting I 
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| tions. It is not a struggle for power. It is 


have already stated to be a mere mechani- | 


cal contrivance for getting public opinion 
organized into law. We not only demand 
for woman the right of voting, but 
wish to put upon her the duty of voting. 
We wish to have her do her share of the 
work of the nation. It is not for her sake 
chiefly, but for that of the country, the 
age, the future, that we claim her vote. ‘lo 
this view of the subject, which is the most 
important of all, many opponents of wom- 
an suffrage hardly allude. ‘They speak as 
if women were claiming the rigrt to vote 
in order to become prominent, in order to 
come before the public, to wrangle, to de- 
bate, and attain on empty notoriety. ‘This 
is not what the true woman asks who seeks 
the ballot. Women feel, many of them 
bitterly, this exclusion from a share in 
great duties and noble re-ponsibilities ; 
feel themselves treated as an inferior race 
in being thus excluded. But what they 
ask is not publicity or notoriety, but the 
opportunity to be companions and help- 
meets of man in this, as in his other duties. 

An objection brought by Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford, and often repeated in various 
ways, is that woman suffrage is a *treform 
against nature.” It is not according to 
woman's nature to vote. itissaid Voting 
is an act of government; it is not accord- 
ing to the nature of woman to govern. 
Hers is a “subject nature.” Consequently. 
if she votes, she will harden into a virago, 
and all the peculiar beauty and power of 
her womanhood will disappear. 

To this I reply, first. that no one knows, 
or can know beforehand, what woman's 
nature is titted for. Men undertake to de- 
cide exactly what women are. and are not; 
what they are made for, and are not made 
for; what is their sphere, and what is not. 
Women may be equal to a great many 
more duties than we suppose. Dr. Bush- 
nell himself candidly admitted that he was 
shocked at hearing that young men and 
young women studied together at Oberlin 
and Antioch Colleges. He thought that a 


“reform against nature,” sure to bring 
about the most deplorable results. If men 


at the polls are rough, so are boys at col- 
iege; and the girls, he thought, would 
surely become rough, too. But he goes to 
Oberlin, and finds, to his surprise, that by 
carrying out .n college the divine plan of 
having women and men together, both are 
benefited. The boys are refined, the girls 
become less frivolous. 

And, again, when it is said that women 
are not made to govern, it is assumed that 
all government is an act of force. But in 
the highest and best government force does 
not appear. Reason governs, wisdom goy- 
erns, knowledge governs, publie opinion 


governs nine times out of ten in human af- | 


Because a woman votes, does it fol- 
low that she shall issue orders, that she 
shall drive and command’? ‘The ballot 
which we ask for her is a weapon of an- 
other kind; it governs and controls by the 
most quiet of allauthority. The ballot ex- 
presses not rude foree, but opinion; it 
does not govern as the sword governs, as 
the cannon governs, but it is the very out- 
come of that kind of power which has been 
assigned to women. Here is a govern- 
ment in possession of the army, navy, and 
treasury of the United States. All the 
brute power of the nation is in its hands. 


fairs. 


But it subsides and disappears at once be- | 


fore a mere expression of opinion. Elee- 
tion day comes, and, as the rain comes 
down and the snow from heaven, through 
the long hours, without noise or violence, 
and yet renews the force of nature, so the 
ballots fall noiselessly into the boxes all 
over the three million square miles of the 
Union, and the next morning we rise with 
anew administration. One party quietly 
goes out ef office, another quietly comes 
in. How can it hurt the feminine nature 
of woman to take part in such a tranquil 
and gentle method of government ? 

Kighty-tfive one-hundredths of the com- 
mon-school teachers of Massachusetts are 
women. The community does not object 
to this; it approves of it. Yet these wom- 
en are obliged to govern. directly. by voice 
and will, from morning till evening. Men 
are afraid that the ballot will have a hard- 
ening effect on the character of woman, be- 
cause in dropping a’ ballotinto a box she is 
performing an act of government. But 
who objects to a woman’s governing a 
school of noisy, wilful children six hours 
a day during the year? 

The philosophers who define the sphere 
of woman say that her sphere is home. 
But a woman who keeps house governs all 
the time. She governs her domestics, she 
governs her children, from rosy morn till 
dewy eve. This is all right. this is her 
sphere, this will do her noharm. But she 
must not drop a ballot into the box once : 
year because she is supposed to be inade- 
quate to government. 

With the common view of politics, no 
wonder it is thought that women should 
have nothing to do with it. Politics is as- 
sumed to be only a base, low struggle for 
office, power. and wealth. It is said that 
“the great objection to suffrage is that the 
primary assemblies are filled by the most 
rude and violent elements, and that good 
men are wholly out of placein them.” But 
whose faultisthis? It is the fault of ‘tthe 
good men” who will not go to the primary 
meeting, and then complain that it falls 
into the hands of the mob. When women 
have the ballot, they may attend to their 
duties better than we do, and so reform 
even primary meetings. 

There is nothing greater, nobler, more im- 
portant, than politics or the art of govern- 


, asunder.” 


we | 





ment, especially with democratic institu- | 


the combined action of all honest, and in- 
telligent people to organize and carry on a 
State so as to bring the greatest good to 
the greatest number. The happiness and 
virtue of every man, woman, and child in 
the land are influenced by the laws and in- 
stitutions of the country. 

No doubt a good man will continue good 
under a bad government, and so will con- 
tinue happy. But the majority of men 
will be made good or bad by the influences 
around them, and among those are the 
measures of government. For example, 
when General Jackson distributed the 
United States deposits among local banks 
all over the country. the effeet was an im- 
mediate expansion of circulation. Every 
bank proceeded to make paper money ; al- 
most every man could borrow it. People 
ran into the wildest speculations; they 
speculated in the pine lands of Maine and 
the cotton lands of Mississippi. All steady 
industry was at a discount; every one be- 
came mad to make money. Every act of 
Congress which produces an excessive in- 
flation of the currency tends to demoralize 
the whole nation. 

So itis with a multitude of laws. Every 
protective tariff which is made acts direct- 
ly on industry, often directing it into un- 
natural channels. ‘The Civil Service bills 
lately passed causing offices formerly given 
by favor to become the reward of fitness, 
tend directly to purify politics. Not a 
law is made but acts more or less directly 


| on human morality and human happiness. 


And are we to leave this whole domain of 
influence in the hands of selfish office- 
seekers? Let good men and good women 
make « serious study of politics; let them 
bring to this work the teachings of history, 
of political economy, of the past experience 
of the world. Let them redeem the poli- 
ties of America from the base methods into 
which it has so often fallen. Let polities 
cease to be a mere trade and become a sa- 
cred duty, an honorable work, in which 
women and men shall act together. 

Itis sometimes assumed that fighting, 
bullying, and grumbling are the natural 
concomitants of voting. But why so? In 
a hundred thousand country towns men 
go to vote every year as orderly and quiet- 
ly as they go to church. Have we not 
enough skill in this Yankee nation to con- 
trive a way for women to vote without 
their being ill-treated? Hitherto, wherever 
woman has gone she has introduced order, 
civility, good behavior. Greece was the 
advanced country of the earth in civiliza- 
tion when Christianity arrived. ‘There, re- 
spectable women were confined to their 
houses and were not seen abroad. ‘To the 
Greek it would have seemed dangerous to 
hear of women walking in Washington 
Street. riding in horse-cars, going to 
churches and theatres. But their advent 
has introduced civility into the streets, 
the horse-cars, the theatres; and so, in the 
future, it will introduce civility at the 
polls. Every terrible prediction which 
men now utter of the bad effect on women 
of voting, would be to-day made in all Mo- 
hammedan countries if it was proposed 
to let women walk unveiled in the streets. 
It would be argued that it was the nature 
of woman to stay at home; that all mod- 
esty would disappear if her face was seen 
in public; that she would become loud- 
voiced, rude, vulgar, if she talked famil- 
iarly with menin public assemblies, and 
sat by the side of strangers with uncover- 
ed face. 
rect, unseen influence on society through 
her husband and sons was far greater and 
better than any she could exert directly. 
How wany Mohammedan predictions 
would be made of the awful consequences 


to woman of leaving off her thick veil! 
Her feminine grace would disappear. 


And yet L do not suppose that our ladies, 
who are seen everywhere in public, are 
any less feminine, refined, and pure than 
the women of Egyptian and ‘Turkish ha- 
rems. 

According to the Christian idea, men 
and women are to act together, in all in- 
dustries, all arts, all literature; in the 
church, the home, and the State. ‘What 
God has joined together, let not man put 
Man’s nature and woman's 
nature will always remain different, but 


because different, complementary; each 
supplying what the other needs. ‘There 


are three ways of treating woman—the 
savage way, which makes her a slave 
and drudge; the Asiatic way, which makes 
her an ornament and plaything; and the 
Christian way, which makes her compan- 


ion and fellow-worker with man in all 
things. In Christ Jesus ‘there is neither 


male nor female.” Let us not be afraid of 
carrying out this Christian principle to its 
ultimate results. ‘The results will be that 
woman will become more truly womanly, 
more refined, because better satistied, and 
more fully unfolded. Society will become 
more pure, the State more virtuous, the 
people happier and better. 

‘The Hebrews did not share with other an- 
cient nations the opinion that woman was 
below manin her nature. According tothe 
first Mosaic history of creation, man and 
woman were made at once, both in the im- 
age of God, the male and female constitut- 
ingthe man. Woman,as well as man, had 
command over nature. According to the 
other story, woman was made from the 
very nature of man, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh; therefore not a subordi- 
nate nature. Hence women always appear 
among the Jews as associates with men, 
not secluded. but appearing on all ocea- 


sions. No law forbade polygamy, but the 
spirit of their religion discouraged it. 


When Jesus forbade the divorces allowed 
in His time it was on the ground of the 
ideal union of man and woman in marriage, 
as making a perfect unit. And on this 
ground we claim suffrage for woman—that 
those whom God has joined together as 
companions in the study, work, and joy of 
life, shall not be put asunder in this great 
duty of government. 

Those whose highest idea of a woman is 
of an appendage to a man have not risen 
to the level of the Jewish Scriptures, much 
less to that of the Christian. Man’s work, 
they think, is to fight and quarrel with 
other men during the day; then he is to 


It would be said that her indi- | 





| 


justice and honor? 


come home at night into a sweet atmos- 
phere of peace prepared for him by his 
wife, sisters, and daughters. ‘They are 
**to govern by graces the men who govern 
by forces.” They are to live in “an ut- 
mosphere of silence,” and ‘a field of 
peace.” They are to **make a realm into 
which the poor bruised fighters, with their 
passions galled and their minds scarred 
with wrong, their hates, disappointments, 
grudges, and hard-worn ambitions, may 
come in to be quieted and civilized, and 
get some touch of the angelic.” “Gov- 
ernment is not given them, but protectors 
are given them.” Man is to protect wom- 
an, Woman is to soothe man. He is, nee- 
essarily, to be strong and coarse; she, as 
necessarily, to be gentle and weak. Being 
gentle, she can soothe him and comfort 
him after the fierce and evil conflict which 
it is his business to carry on, and so renew 
his strength that he may go out to be as 
bitter and violent and coarse again to-mor- 
row us he was to-day. 

Butis there wot a higher work still for 
woman, namely, to be such a companion 
and true work-fellow for man as to save 
him from this bitter warfare’ Let the 
woman-nature take part with the man-na- 
ture in work, and his work will be saved 
from this coarseness. God has made man 
and woman to be together, and the Crestor 
may be presumed to know what the result 
will be. 

ae — 


A SPIRITED PROTEST. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the Pilot of April 18 is an editorial by 
Mr. O'Reilly in answer to an item which 
appeared some time ago in the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. If Mr. O'Reilly has received 
‘ta blow from a slipper,” he has returned 
it with a kick from the heel of his boot. 

That some pretty words written by the 
youthful singer, Miss Minnie Gilmore, 
should be the cause of such a tirade of in- 
vectives against womankind hardly seems 
credible. Mr. O'Reilly has exhausted the 
English dictionary in his list of adjectives 
to express his admiration and disgust for 
women. Has he been waiting this coppor- 
tunity to belch forth these unkind, ungen- 
erous, and unchristian sentiments? It 
would seem so, and on the principle that 
hidden rage is always the fiercest, let us 
be thankful that he has given vent to his 
spleen, that he may cool down, and like a 
repentant child, be sorry for it afterwards. 

Mr. O'Reilly ‘‘respects the women who 
are leading the suffrage movement for the 
beauty and purity of their lives, and not 
for their social and political judgment.” 
But what makes the beauty and purity of 
their lives? The social judgment that 
seeks a higher communism in a more just 
arrangement of the of 
mankind may not be ‘scientific’ or ‘*phil- 
osophieal” in Mr. O'Reilly's view, but. it 
is surely beauty of character. ‘The politi- 


social relations 





cal judgment that would see honest and | 


able men in governmental power rather 
than the host of omnivorous 
must come from purity of the mind. 

Mr. O'Reilly is wrong when he 
women the physical distinction 
which underlies the relation of the sexes. 
They do not shirk it, and they do not wish 
to shirk it. 
say that there are nany among them who 
would be physically disabled from attend- 
ing to the full duty ofa voter. Are men 
equally honest? Women claim the ballot, 
not for personal aggrandizement, but for 
the benefit of i Though they 


candidates 


Says 


shirk 


They are honest enough to 


their kind. 
might shrink with distaste from any out- 
ward show of political power, they would 
use it for the good of the common weal. 

To be ‘tthe ideal women of men” may 
be the ambition of some women, but until 
men themselves become more worthy of 
ideality, the noblest and truest women will 
look beyond them for inspiration. 

If ‘*the voting population ought to rep- 
resent the fighting population,” then why 
not make it so? Manhood suffrage does 
not represent that, as we all know. Is the 
only strong arm of the law the one that 
holds the musket? Is there no strength 
in the arm that balances the tottering steps 
of the child, leading him on through the 
winding paths of life until he finds him- 
self on the hill of manhood? Is there no 
strength in the arm that buckles the sword 








on the side of the husband and son, hands | 


him the musket, and bids him strike for 
Is there no strength in 
the arm that binds the broken 
holds the suffering head, and caresses and 
heals until it sends a restored soldier into 
the field of battle again? Is it always the 


limb or 


arm that holds the sword that does all the | 


fighting? 

To answer the repeated assertions con- 
cerning the injury to women from physi- 
eal excitement attendant upon political 
duties would be only to repeat What has 
been said over and over again. We are 
grown accustomed to the frightful bug- 
bear held before our eyes, and think a 
* would 
be refreshing in the ‘*foul vapors” that are 
so exclusive. 
has an uncontrollable 
smile on reading the pathetic question, 


wave of “mercy” and ‘kindness’ 


One desire to 


“How shall the poor workman’s wife 
leave home to go to the polls?" It re- 
minds one so much of **Who shall take 


care of the baby? 
How does this *‘poor workman's wife 





; ence. 


leave home” to go to the grogshop and 
drag away her weak and drunken husband ? 
Ilow does she leave home to work for the 
daily support of herself and family, and 
then in her **more frail” and ‘less philo- 
sophie” nature, hand over 
earnings to the husband who spends them 
in drinking and rioting, holding over her 
the arm of the law if she refuse to give 
them up* 

If men were as thoughtful in their ae- 


those same 


tions as they are in written statements, 
there would be fewer women to look to 
the ballot as the only known means of re- 
dressing their wrongs. No, there is ‘no 
u-e getting into a flutter” over the ques- 
tion, though it looks as if Mr. O'Reilly had 
shaken all the feathers out of his wings. 
He wants no contest with women, but he 
calls them by all the high and noble, low 
und mean, names he can think of, and will 
wonder perhaps why they are not pleased 
with their diversitied qualities as **ideals.”’ 

Women may not use the ballot any more 
wisely than men have done; a bludgeon 
they do not wish to wield; and the divine 
symbol of the ‘flaming sword” would not 
cause a ‘scream.’ Its naked edge cannot 
make so deep a wound as the thoughtless, 


uujust words of a fellow-mortal. 
FE. H. B. 
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MEMBERSHIPS, 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS880CIATION, 





The following memberships for 1885, 
have been paid in at recent woman suf- 
frage meetings : 
































Mra. M. K. Mawatiececee ccccccccccccccecs $1 
Mra. John Hannis....eccccceccesesceeeeee 1 
Be Be. DONOR ccccsecvcccesccccsceecessces 1 
Tempest Birtwell........++.. eecccccs 1 
Abby M. Soper.........--- eoccscccsocccces | 
Sarah Birtwell.....cccecseccees eoccccceese | 
Dr. A. J. French.. eecccces 1 
BP, Te TMRGsccssecccccescocececcccscecoeee 1 
Mre. Uretta McAllister..........006 Seenee l 
Mra. B. A. PremeRecccccscccccsccccccccece 1 
EABSIO HFOSS ccccocccccovccccsccocoscoecss 1 
Damiel BD. Dai ecccccccscccrcccececs cose 1 
Dr. Clara H. Rowers.........+5- eccccecios | 
Mre. M. M. Spinmy ....ccccccccccccccesess 1 
Mrs. Mary G. Ward .....0.ceceeeceeeeeeee 1 
Mrs. 8. L. W. Hemphill .........- eovvees 1 
Mrs. G. 8. Reynulds..scccccsscoscescesess 1 
Mra. 8. F. Giallopssecsecceceeeeees ccccccee | 
Dor. Sarah FE. Sherman........cceceecerens 2 
Mrs. Rebewca Andrews .....6.ee0e ceeeeee 1 
SOR We BODIGWS cc cccecccecccccecsesess 1 
D. B. Whither cccccccccccccccccccccsecece 1 
Mrs, M. C, Whittier coos 1 
Mrs. HI. C. Hartwell 1 
Miss M. M. Johnson. . I 
Myre. L. B. Figherecccscscesccvecese eocvece 1 
M.A. Wharll cocccccccccccccvcccccccscces 1 
J, BD. Bverett vccccccccccccces csvesecvecce 1 
Mrs. BH. M. Fairbanks. ..ccsccsccscovecesee 1 
Benjamin SNOW... .ccsccccccscescccscvcces lo 
SUDCE PIONS occ cvccccccccessecccccesocece i 
FT. B. BahePccccovccscececcocccscesseceeve 1 
BamMUsl BORSA cccescccccescesecevoccoes 1 
Mra. O. A. Roberts........ eoccccccscccese | 
Bis ie OMS sec concncecesvececevesescécess ! 
Darah LAOS. ces cevcccopconcvececsvccoce 1 
B. H. Stephens ...... 1 
BO Ti, TCMNMGG ec ccccecesesecevccesses 1 
Caroline A. Richardson.........eesee osne ¥ 
Geo. A. Hanscom ....- WYTTTTTITITIT TTT Te 1 
Die Fe CRATFINAON cccccccceccccccssccceece 1 
BEG, Bc Uns BIGGER oc cccvccccasecsecece 2 
Mrs. Sarah Holbrook. cccccccccccccccecces 1 
Myre. Cy. P. TONWObe ccccsvcse.coccccscssecs 2 
Mra. Cy 1. Knapp oo. ccccccccccccccccccece 1 
Bee, Oy Wo See WON se vccceccscoevesssscoes ! 
Mre. A. EB. Pluteher. coccccccceccse ereccece 1 
*Sarah F. Johnson 1 
Mi-s M. A. Lily... | 
O. M. Cousins..... Besoccescesscessoogcecs ! 
Rev. W. TH. Fitiie cc coccvescccces 066nsees 1 
ee er ee 1 
Bigs. Te. Es BORRGY ccccescccnccesevccscene 1 
Mire. M. M. W. Beaversccesccccccccccscecs 1 
Mra. A. A. ClaBit. occcoccocecscvccccoccsss 1 
Bilan W. ZB. LAOS oc ccccscscecevccesoses 1 
Mian BM. J. Ruasel cccccccccccccvcccccccscs 1 
E. Jane Copeland .......secccccsesscccece 1 
Emily Damion ceeeeeeeeeeees covccecescorese | 
Mra. Angle Dames .occccccsccccccseccecs 1 
Mra. M. M. Bryant....-ccceccecsecccececs 1 
Dr. Jolin Folsom. ...eeeeceeeeees eeeccsces 1 
John Hutchims.......000.eeeseee eeeccceece 1 
Mrs. E. B. Richardson..........e.eeeeeees 1 
Mrs. BM. OC, WHeGRs -cccccvcccce eucecevscee 1 
Mra. H. L. Berry....ceeeeeesees ooccesees - 1 
GW. Wiebe ccccese.: Sovcesesecccoece 1 
Mrs. 8. H. Ashmumn.........seceeeees eooee 2 
Dr. F. lL. Stone........ MTT TeT TTT TTT TT iy 1 
Wipe. Belle BtOGOs cc cccccccccovcevecsscce wo 1 
Cora B. SMart... ccccccesccscces Caccecesse 1 
Mre. Mary M. Morae.....cccscccccscere coo 1 
Lucy J. BOOW.ccccccces- ceccccvccccececs 2 
BD. We. FOTOS cccccccccscccsccceccescceoss 1 
Elin A. Whitney ..cscccccccccccccccccsces 1 
Cy. W. Carte? occcccccccccccvecscoccccsccces 1 
Ane] Beth cecccescccrccccesccccccces cocces | 
Mrs. M. W. Reynolds......... Covccccccecs 1 
George W. Reynolds Coeeccesces ove J 
Pliny B. Southwick......sccsccccscsee-see 1 
Mra, M. H. Collapy...cccccccccccsccccccce 1 
Mrs. EK. M. Cloudman .....6-.--+eeeeeeees 1 
John S. Lock WOO ..cccsscccccveccccecses 1 
Mrs. A. 3S. Fiske.... l 
EdwinO Bullee 1 
Augusta A. Sawyer..cecccccccsccccccccece 1 
Mary C. Gawyelecccccccscccvccee oe 1 
WD. BOTEO Bs ceccccscccccccce eeee 1 
Mes. Bd. COvey ccccccccsccsccceesscccece 1 
Mra. G. H. Morse ....0.0000 eeecesensence 1 
Phe PEED SUOIUNs orc ccccccdcccesccosvess 1 
E. J. Buxton........ COSOEE See Seoerensoese 1 
M.A Smith MacKenzie........cccceseeee 1 
Mra. A. E. Bodwell ........006. cooswosece 1 
Rav. ©. Re TENBY cccccccccces eveccccccece 1 
BOG Fhs hc CHO bos ccecesivcdncewsesace 1 
Mrs. ©. W.. Boughton...sccscssesscoececes 1 
Mary EB. Hitomscccccccscccccccccscescsscs 1 
8S. Albert Green ......... eccesccce covce I 
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LIGHT WANTED IN MISSISSIPPI. 


ALCORN COLLEGE, RODNEY, MIss., ) 
APRIL 13, 1885. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This college is supported by the State 
for the education of freedmen. 
tle is known in this part of the world about 
the question of rights for woman. We 
have about two hundred and twenty stu- 
dents, mostly men. Their ignorance of 
your cause is exceedingly dense, and their 
prejudice denser — probably on account 
largely of ignorance. 

I cannot speak from personal experi- 
For I myself have always been ‘sit- 
ting on the fence” between the women 
and their opponents, looking first to the 


one side and then to the other, waiting for | 


light. Now the light seemed to come 
rushing in from the one side, and then 
from the other. But my nature somehow 


Very lit. | 











when I think soberly it does seem to me 
that in a great many ways woman is op- 
pressed by man, even from the strictest or- 
thodox view of the headship of man. It 
must be plain to all that she is not fairly 
treated as a sister. a friend, a wife, or a 
mother. More still—in many ways we do 
not deal as justly by her as we do by the 
common tramp. ‘Taxation without 
resentation” is to me horrible. It always 
appeals tome. It ought to convince any 
man who will give it honest thought. 
Now that little word “thought” suggests 
io me a skeleton key to the whole trouble. 
The apathy of men to this cause is due to 
the want of honest thought. My own dif- 
ficuity has not been due to the want of 
honesty in thinking, for what little think- 
ing I have done has been honest, I hope; 
but I have not given it as much sttention 
as its importance demands. ‘This is prob- 
ably the case with «a great many men, 


Their opposi ion is not so much as their 
apathy. ‘Their apathy is in great part due 
to the fact that they know and hear very 
little about the subject. Certainly that is 
the case in these regions. 

Iam an orthodox Christ‘an of the Bap- 
tist faith. You know how tenaciously we 
hold to the Holy Seriptures, and with 
what an irresistible impulse we shrink 
away from any person or institution that 
tries in any way to cast diseredit upon the 
word of God. One thing has always 
checked my ardor for the woman's move- 
ment. I have had the impression that 
your advocates and literature take fre- 
quent, repeated opportunity to cast reflee- 
tions upon the Bible and upon orthodoxy. 
Just how I came by this impression I can 
not tell. Whether I read it in some of our 
orthodox journals, whether I heard it in a 
woman suffrage convention, whether some 
one told me so, I cannot tell. But such is 
the impression which many orthodox men 
and women have. It may be erroneous, and 
I hope itis. IT have never been a reader of 
your JOURNAL, and only see one occasion- 
ally. Lately my mind has dwelt more 
upon the woman suffrage question than 
ever before, and it comes to me with more 
approving force than ever. ‘This may be 
due to the fact that a friend in Boston has 
sent us copies of your JOURNAL which 
I have read with interest. But it is 
more largely due to the fact that I have 
been so fortunate as to marry a Boston 
lady, who is a quiet but thorough advo- 
cate of the cause of woman. She has tried 
hard to indoctrinate me, and not without 
some success. Tam only an infant as yet, 


unable yet to eat strong meat. but by 
patient continuance in well-doing, her 


influence may yet make of this babe a 


man. ‘Three days ago I ventured to give 
our students a short talk on this question. 
I found them very much like myself—not 
fossilized opponents, but ignorant, apathet- 
ie, prejudiced, still ina somewhat recep- 
tive condition. (uite a number of them 
came to me afterwards and said they were 


very gladto hear about that subject. They 
said they saw it in a new light. ‘They 


wanted me to lend them some beoks and 
papers to read up the question and havea 


joint discussion on it by our two college 


societies. I told them that I had nothing, 
but would write to you and ask if you 
could furnish me with reading matter on 
both sides of the question. We are a poor 
people here, unable to pay for the matter. 
If you can consistently do so, will you not 
give us the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL for our 
reading-room, so that we can always have 
the question before us? If you can do 
this, you will bestow a favor on the needy, 
and we will try so to improve by it that 
our hearts, our sense of right, our lives, our 
actions, shall grow broad enough to take 
in even woman. N. H. ENSLEyY. 
“eo — 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women in- 
ventors for the week ending April 7, 
1885 :— 

Sarah C, Blaine, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bolster Spring. 

Mary A. Ihrig, Springfield, O., Screw 
adapted for Ice Scrapers. 

Florence Ohr, Normal, [l., Piano Stool. 

Susan Sinclair, Alleghany, Pa., Filling 
the recesses in tread of Car-wheels. 


Patents have been issued to women in- 


ventors for the week ending April 14, 
1S85 :— 
Phebe C., Goodwin, Boston, Mass., 


Multiple Measuring Utensil. 
- “eo 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 


| curative powers in thousands of cases, bas felt it 


| 
| 


leans toward the side of the oppressed, and 


his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
35—1I9teow 
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CO-EDUCATION AT ANN ARBOR. 


A Michigan correspordent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger thus describes the 
success of co education at Ann Arbor :— 





While the battle of words and theories is 
astir upon the issue of co-education in the 
higher pursuits, let us look a little into its 
practical besrings and shapes as they ap- 
pear to-day in this famous University of the 
West. ‘I'o see the busy tigures of women 
moving about the campus here, and unre- 
servedly mingling with their hardier broth- 
ers; to see them in the whole curriculum 
of study, attentive, intelligent, vivacious, 
scholarly ; to observe the courtesy and def- 
erence Which is accorded to that influence 
of their presence,—makes it almost ineredi- 
bie to understand that scarcely a decade 
ago, women were completely barred from 
admission here; and that only by incessant 
and untiring effort was intelligent opinion 
finally awakened to venture to open the 
doors. In Februray of 1870, the first lady 
entered upon a classical course; to-day 
there are, all told, 196 enrolled. Of these, 
119 are literary students; 56 medical; 10 
pomeepaaese ;8 dental ; 2 law; one in phar- 
macy. ‘These figures speak for themselves ; 
they are an impressive lesson ; and it must 
be borne in mind that they were mustered 
against the bitterest resistance, by the 
most patient fortitude. 

In 1855 Dr. Haven, a professor here, pub- 
licly advovated the opening of the Univer- 
sity to women. ‘The proposition was con- 
sidered *‘wild and insane, and, at least, as 
a dangerous joke.” In 1869 the Legisla- 
ture passed a resolution favoring their ad- 
mission; but in the fall of 1870 “the preju- 
dice ran so high against the innovation 
that many of the boarding-places in town 
were closed against them; and it is re- 
corded that several years elapsed before 
the ‘oddity ceased to affect the people.” It 
is needless to say that no embittered feel- 
ing now bars their path. ‘They are ac- 
corded to-day the ready assistance and fra- 
ternal hand which a common purpose and 
achievement inspire. In the hospital 
wards and clinics, in the lectures, quizzes, 
examinations, in every and all avenues of 
investigation and thought, both sexes are 
brought freely and harmoniously together. 
Asa rule, the women are above the aver- 
age age of students upon entering; many 
have been teachers, and many are self-sup- 
porting. It is no disparagement to say 
that the University contains few better 
students ; certainly none more striving and 
ambitious, and, as before remarked, their 
commingling and influence are . the ex- 
alted and healthful sort. . B. Le 

Ann Arbor, Mich., March 24, 1885. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MY LITTLE MAN, 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


I know a little hero, whose face is brown with tan, 

But through it shines the spirit that makes the boy a 
man; 

A spirit strong and sturdy, a will to win ite way. 

It does me good to look at him and watch bim day by 
day. 


Tle tells me that his mother is poor, and sews for bread. 
“She’s such a dear, good mother!” the little fellow 


said; 

And then his eyes shone brighter—God bless the little 
man !— 

And he added: “’Cause I love her I help her all I 
can,” 


Ab! that’s the thing to do, boys, to prove the love you 
bear 

To the mother who has kept you in long and loving 
care, 

Make all her burdens lighter; help every way you 
can, 

To pay the debt you owe ber, as does my little man. 

— Independent. 


eee 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ranger is a very kind dog. He is good 
to the children—but then, the children 
were first good to him. As a puppy he 
was their pet; he soon grew to be tall, 
shaggy, and a swift runner. ‘The cat used 
to round up her spine and spit at Ranger, 
but so friendly was he that he won her to 
be friendly. 

One day Ranger walked in at the open 
kitchen-door followed by as poor-looking 
a specimen of dog us ever you saw. Home- 
less—so to speak—was written all over the 
wretched beast. Perhaps he got footsore 
in trying to hunt up the master who did 
not care for him. He hung his head, look- 
ing mean as dirt—as the dirt in his rough 
coat,—-poor fellow! You could see that 
except for Ranger's encouragement he 
would not have ventured across the thresh- 
old, but would sooner have starved out 
under the roadside wall. 

What does Ranger do but conduct the 
Outcast to his own bed of straw and piece 
of blanket uncer the stairs, and wag for 
lim toliedown. Grandma, who was mak- 
ing apple-sauce, saw it all, to her surprise. 

“Why, when Ranger turned and looked 
up at me.” said she, “*l knew he wanted 
me to nurse his hospital patient, as well as 
if he had spoken and said so. It remind- 
ed me—you needn't laugh—of the story 
about the Good Samaritan. It did, now!” 

“Gracious!” cried Debby the cook. 
‘Washing a horrid strange dog, and “iling 
his feet! Grandma! how do you know 
but he'll bite?” 

“If he was a vicious cur, Ranger would 
have known it,” replied grandma, working 
tenderly as ona human patient. ‘Do you 
think I'm going to let a dog be kinder than 
I?* she asked, turning to the dog of the 
house, standing by with gratified look. 
“Bring a piece of that steak, Debby,— 


| 
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I told you there was twice enough for din- 
ner,—a good piece, and divide between 
Ranger and Stranger. [| should be ashamed. 
seeing what that dog of ours has done, to 
tell him to wait till his betters are served. 
I know a good many worse folks than he.” 

“So that’s his name—Stranger !” remark- 
ed Phil, a bright high-school boy, who had 
come in, with cap in one hand and his strap 
of books in the other. 

When, however, the stranger had be- 
come more oue of the family, the children 
changed his name to Jericho,—the town of 
a needy man who found a friend. you re- 
member. Jerry, for short, became the 
name of the dog Ranger had befriended. 


‘Range is gettin’ cross,” declared the 
kitchen girl to Phila few daysafter. “He 
mustn't have no more raw meat. This 


mornin’ I took the broom and was goin’ to 
drive t’other dog out,—he’s entirely well 
now, and ought to go ‘long,—and Range 
he stepped between me and Jerry, and 
locked up and growled at me in t’other’s 
defence. Sakes alive!” 

**Good!” laughed Master Phil, **I would 
stand in Jerry’s defence too. See here! 
I've had him adopted by Uncle Phil, and 
he’s coming to take our spare dog to the 
farm this afternoon.” 

Jerry has a good home now. His new 
master finds him a very useful animal. 
You would not know Jerry, he is so im- 
proved in appearance. He and Ranger ex- 
change morning calls two or three times a 
week, the farm being but two miles from 
the village.— Watchman. 


-— oor _— 
AN ICE PALACE. 


In Greenland, the people sometimes live 
in houses made of ice. Does it not seem 
strange? But it is true. ‘They have no 
timber out of which to build, and tents 
made of animals’ skins would be too cold. 
‘They pile up great blocks of ice, and cem- 
ent them by pouring water over them. 

These houses are round, and from a hole 
in the top the smoke ascends, and they put 
a sheet of clear ice in the wall for a 
window. In summer, of course, these 
houses all melt. Then they live in tents 
made of sealskins. In 1739, the Empress 
of Russia had built a grand palace of ice. 
It lasted until Mareh, 1740. It was one 
story, and had three rooms and a great 
hall. The outside was ornamented with 
statues carved in ice. The yard was en- 
closed with an ice balustrade. At the cor- 
ners were ice pyramids, and between these 
were cannon carved out of ive, and ice dol- 
phins mounted on pedestals. ‘There was 
also an ice elephant, with a man upon his 
back. He had his trunk raised in air, and 
spouted water out of it in daytime and 
burning naphtha at night. The cannon 
could be loaded with real powder and 
fired. Lighted up with thousands of torch- 
es at night, the palace looked grand in- 
deed, and it was surely a wonderful work. 
— Selected. 
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HUMOROUS. 





If you let your wife chop the wood, you 
will never cut your foot with an axe. 


Incredible as it may seem, many of the 
richest planters in Jamaica live on coffee 
grounds. 


A London paper publishes the astonish- 
ing information that the city has ‘tone 
clergyman for every four bar-rooms.” 
What a bar-room needs with a clergyman 
we cannot understand. 


“Is land high in Vermont?’ asked a 
speculator of an old Green Mountain farm- 
er. “I should think it is,’ was the reply: 
“if the trees wer'n’t so stunted, the clouds 
couldn't get by at all.” 


An Irishman put up the following no- 
tice: ‘Whoever is ce: wught trespassing up- 
on these grounds will be given forty lashes 
on the bare back. Half the penalty will 
be paid to the informer.” 


A rural gentleman, standing over a reg- 
ister in a city store, attracted some atten- 
tion to himself by observing to his wife: 
‘*Mariar, [ guess I'm goin’ to have a fever; 
I feel such hot shivers runnin’ up my legs.” 


Little Pauline had been reproved for 
some misconduct, and was sitting on a 
small chair by the window, looking very 
disconsolate, **Halloo!” said papa, chane- 
ing to come in as two big tears were about 
ready to fall. ‘Look at Pauline! Why, 
what is going to happen?’ “It has hap- 
pened,” said Pauline, solemnly. 


In the eighteenth century the English 
government granted commissions to such 
Highland chiefs as raised a certain num- 
ber of men for the army. An English 
ofticer who had been sent into the High- 
lands to secure recruits inquired : “Where 
are the volunteers?” ‘All safe,” was the 
reply. ‘They are tied up in the barn.” 


a a 


To Matcu THAT Bonnet !—Feathers, ribbons, 
velvet,can all be colored to match that new hat by 
using the Diamond Dyes. 10c. for any color at 
the druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


THREE Reasons why every one needs and 

— take Hood’s Suarsaparilla in the spring :— 
ist. Because the system is now in its greatest 

need. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives strength. 

2d. Because the blood is sluggish and impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies. 

3d. Because, trom the above facts, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will do a greater amount ‘of good now 
than at any other time. Take it now. 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


our blood the 








RE you aware that in 5 
wh taint of secrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, oy the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all serofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove, 


Messrs. (. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Serofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to Wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. Wewere unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, ils apye vetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 

ns. N. C. SANBORN, 

No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, "Mass. 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs, Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reli¢ ible pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 

value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.’’—Lditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared we . HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


ae A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Tlangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., re 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full collegefcourse for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Cen professors and twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and acie ntifie cul 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Deliciousand Fragrant Cup of ‘lea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxurics and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


CONSUMPTICN., 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 
Pina) of cases of the worst kind and of long s ending 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together witha VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P, O, aduress. DK. T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 

















FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Kedford st, 


NEW BOOK SPECIAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY ann THE CoLons 
or FLowrrs. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Prorer Covors to use, ¢ 
Color Card, with 165 anenftes of_ silk 
sows colors for above book, Ken- 
nand Lustre Painting, ac rt ‘OMPLETE 
Gu ipe_ and ineeructor, 25c. 
Stitch Patterns tor Canvas and fine en Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 


patterns, 25c. 
CRAZ fog neces, 125 new Stitch 
NEW BOOK OF 
ELEGANT KNITTING. tions for Mit- 
tens, Edgings nee, 5 cts. E 
TIDY PATTERNS, 25. How to Crochet, 
com Lets instruc ~ oh and choice designs, 15 cts. 
ork, Elegant designs and explicit direc- 
tions for doing the work, 25c. BOOK of 1758 DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fancy Work, lic. BOOK 
instructions for doin ‘Stamping that will no 
rub, with price lists of some MT Embrow 
Materials, & &c., FREE. CIAL OFF All 
enone. id sell hres 8 “>. = $1 fo. ba four 4 for 
00, and sell three and get your own free. 
TT, Pak AKKEKR, Lynn, Mass, 


Send six cents ter postage and 
| receive free, a costly box of 
8 gouds which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
wiely sure. Atone eeddress Tru E & Co. o9 Augusta, Me. 


A Book for every 

KO! GY woman. Allee B. 

Stockhoam, M. D. 

Teaches painless pregnancy —_ child-birth. Gives cer- 


tain cure ot Dyspepsia, } gia, Constip tion, Chane 
Fa i ete, Weditions sol 


Ne 6 

irs = wi _ ulars free. ‘AGENTS WANTED. 

gir Riri ve As» A, best ate aE MD. seth postpaid OF 
Sanitary Pua. Co., 158 be ‘Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
aod Eleventhst., Washington, D. C. 








- ” ™ 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
od grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His. 

torv rot Their LAves and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. 747 pages. 82 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents easily 
earn #50 to 8100 a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc. to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 





1885. 


**The greatest American authoress.” 
—Tue Spectator (London). 





CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK’S 


First and only Novel, 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS 
FOUGHT, 


Has gone to pressin a new edition, whose 
speedy appearance will gratify a large 
popular demand. 


“A perfect flower of purely American Art, 
whose leaves are full of historic fragrance.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Craddock is coming with giant strides to the 
front ranks of American fiction writers. 
Tales powerful, finished, tascinating. "_ The 
Beacon, Boston. 

“It abounds with fine descriptive and thrilling 
scenes, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers.”— The Churchman. 


“The book is well worth reading.’’—The 
Academy (London). 
“An unusual and stirring book.’ — Boston 


Courier. 
“A very, very good story.” —P/il. Times. 


‘*The wearied reader of fiction will turn with 
satisfying pleasure to ‘Where the Battle was 
Fought.’ ’’"— Life. 


“Exquisite descriptions of scenery, and fine 
finish of style.”—N. Y¥. Graphic. 


“He excites the imagination and stirs the 
heart."'— Boston Advertiser. 


“Mr. Craddock’s genre pictures constitute a 
distinct and valuable addition to that litersture ot 
American provincialism, which is all too meagre, 
though it offers so rich a field to the faithful ob- 
server.”—Phil. Item 


“Mr. Craddock writes a fine, terse, narrative 
style, entirely ‘the right word in the right place,’ 

- » «+ He has much quiet and happy humor, 
and his general felicity of expression is wortby 
of high praise. Many passages, descriptive ot 
hills and gorges of the Cumberland range under 
different lights and shades, are of extraordinary 
picturesqueness and power. Mr. Craddock will 
do well to continue in the wild track he has 
struck into. His walk in it is solitary and en- 
viable.’’— The Independent. 


“Those critics of American literature who are 
wont to complain that it is not sufficiently Amer- 
ican, and those American novelists who cannot 
find in America the color and form which they 
see easily enough in Europe, may be recom- 
mended to read Mr. Cable’s Dr. Sevier and Mr. 
Craddock’s Where the Battle was Fought.”— 
Saturday Review (London). 


“A single reading will do no justice to Mr. Crad- 
dock’s ‘Where the Battle Was Fought.’ Picture 
follows picture, and incident hurries after inci- 
dent, so quickly that the reader himself hastens 
on to the dénouement.'’—The Nation. 


“What is best to be noted is that a new man 
has come into the field of fiction; and at this 
early day he gives some good evidence that he 
has more grasp and more genius than any new 
light ot fiction who has appeared for many a 
day.""—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“The essentially poetic character of Mr. Crad- 
dock's prose, prose so infused with melody that 
it is not always easy to remember that it is any- 
thing but poetry, and very tender, delicate poetry 
indeed.” — Literary World. 


*Craddock’s work is quite as distinctive in its 
way as that of Bret Harte, George W. Cable, or 
Joel Chandler Harris.’’—The Beacon. 


“That the author of ‘Where the Battle Was 
Fought’ is a Tennessean is an honor to the State, 
but that Charles Egbert Craddock stands con- 
victed of womanhood is a joy, a surprise, so 
great that Tennessee women are fairly intoxi- 
cated with pride and pleasure. A girl, a Ten- 
nessean girl, has painte. pen pictures that give 
to dwellers in the lowlands glorious giimpses of 
mountain solitude; wonderful character draw- 
ings of a peopie ignorant but not brutal, a people 
as brave, as sturdy, and as self-respecting as any 
mountaineer of Scotland or Switzerland. A 
Tennessee girl has given to the world these, and 
a dialect infinitely more perfect than the gumbo 
patois of Cable, or the miners’ dialect of Mrs. 
Burnett.’’— Nashville American. 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
SONG WORSHIP, 2c sore? osek 


merit, advanced music and words, and with the 

qualities most esteemed at Chautauqua and other 

similar places of resort by prominent Surday School 

Workers. ‘Truly a first-class collection of excellent 

new hymns and music. 

BY L. O. EMERSON and W. 
Price, 36 cts., 








F. SHERWIN, 
830 per hundred. 


Mrs. Belle M. 
SINGING OW THE WAY, Jewettand Dr. 
. P. Holbre 
A truly salhe and good book for Sunday School 
or Prayer Meeting, with 175 Hymns and ‘Tunes of 
the best character. 


Price, 35 cts., $3 6O per dozen. 


FRESH FLOWERS A Song Book for the 
a Inranr Cxrasses of 
Sunday Schools. 

One may search long before finding so thoroughly 
prety and engaging a collection of true CHILDREN’s 
IyMNsS AND TUNES, not babyish, but sweet, rever- 
ent and simple. 

pictures, 


Nicely printed and adorned with 


BY EMMA PITT. 
Price, 26 cts., 82 40 per dozen. 

Other very successful Sunday School Song Books are 
LIGHT AND LIFE (35 ets.), R. M. MeIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT (30 ets.), Tenney and Hoffmann. 

— ANNER OF VICTORY (35 cts.), Abbey and 
ung 
WHI" TE ROBES (30 cts.), Abbey and Munger. 
GOOD NEWS (35 cte.), R. M. McIntosh. 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





13%. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


THE GRAY MASQUE AND OTHER 
PUEMS, 

By Mary B. Dopee. Illustrated, extra cloth, $1 25, 

The name of this author, whose reputation is al 
ready established, will be at once recognized in con- 
nection with some of the choiecst bits of poetry con- 
tributed to reeeat periodical literature, such as ‘*In- 
dian Summer,” **My Baby,” “Frozen Crew,” ete., all 
of which, with many new und equally excellent poems, 
are offered to the public iu this unusually attractive 
volume. 


MEMORIAL OF REV. WARREN H,. 
CUDWORTH, 
By his Sister. With portrait, 380 pages, $1 50. 
Simply told and remarkably interesting is this story 
of the life of one of the most saintly of Christian men. 
It will be welcomed and read with satisfaction by all 
who knew him, and to those who never saw him, it 
will be full of suggestive thought. 


MONEY IN POLITICS. 
By Hon. J. K. Urron, late Assistant Secretary of 
the United States ‘Treasury. Bxtra cloth, gilt top 
2mo, $1 25. 

This volume presents a complete history of money, 
or the cireulating medinm, in the United States, from 
the colonial days to the present time. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, in bis introduction, prouoances it the most 
valuabie work of the kind yet published. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. 
Compiled and arrunged by Rose Porter. 25 cents, 
Helpful thoughts for overcoming the world. A vest 


pocket volume, in dainty, flexible covers, printed in 
sepia. Bound in red cloth, 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
(A Double Masquerade). 
By Rev. Cuarces R. Tatsor. Extra cloth, 

$1 25. 

With illustrations by Share, Merrill and Tayler 
made from carefut studies. The poriion describing 
the batile of Bunker Ill, a8 seen by the boys, has 
been suid to be one of the most graphic and telling ac- 
counts ever written of that famous conflict. 


TIMELY BOOKS, NOW READY. 


The Best of One-Volume Histories. 


“HISTORY OF EGYPT," 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Edited by 
GILMAN. 12mo0. 100 illustrations. 


HISTORY OF INDIA,” 


By F. R. Feupee. Edited by Artuurn GILMAN 
More than 100 illustrations, 


12mo, 











ARTHUR 





Already issued, uniform with the above: 
“ SPAIN,” “SWITZERLAND,” and 
‘*THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 


To be issued April 16: 


“HISTORY OF CHINA,” 


By Ropert K,. Dove ass. Edited by ArtuuR GIL- 
MAN. 12mo. Fully illustrated. 





These books are all issued at the remarkably low 
price of $1 50 each, 





For sale by booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on re, 


ceipt of price, by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 
atthe Lowest Prices, H. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston. 








Free! The Newest Easter Carol! 


DO YOU WANT “The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile paper in the country for the pi ice.” two hum- 
bers a month, full of original stories, with beautiful 
illustrations, and eloice puetry and praste, and which 
such wen as Dr. . Cuyler, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. 
8. F. Smith, and others escribe as “Admirable,.” “Ar- 
tstically praiseworthy.” “Have sven neihing better”? 
If 60, sene 30 cents for THE LITTLE (CUKISTIAN” one 
year, and receive Pisaoy in addition, a copy of the beauti- 
Sul Carol,**Be G O Farth,” by Mr. William E. 
Nies, pupil of I’ruf. mee . Pathe, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. ASTINGSs, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Mase. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 





The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 





Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. 


“The book is highly interesting.””— 
Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value iv argument and 
useful information.’’— Woman's Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The moet interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.””— Mra. Livermore. 
“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will ehal- 


lenge all the +kill of the remonsirants against womaa 
suffrage.” — Velrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, ond as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.”— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard w dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”’—Zion’s Herald. 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’”’—New 
Northwest. 


Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For Sale at this office. 


Sent by mail when desired. 








““THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal”’ Office. 
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OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Ohio will be held 
at Painesville, May 12th and 13th, 1885. 

We expect five sessions, commencing the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 12th, and the 
evenings will be devoted to addresses from 
gifted speakers. 

‘Afternoon and evening sessions will be 
public. A business session open to mem- 
bers of local associations will be held on 
Wednesday, at 10 A. M. 

We send kind greetings to all suffragists 
of Ohio, and ask their presence and co- 
operation. An unusual amount of busi- 
ness will come before this meeting, and we 
need the counsel and sympathy of all 
friends of this reform, that is so rapidly 
becoming the issue of the day. 

Entertainment will be furnished for all 
delegates, and those expecting to attend 
will please send their names to Mrs. I. 
Cole, Painesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES M. CASEMENT, Pres. 

Mrs. M. Cor STEWART, Chair. Ex. Com. 

Miss Mary P. Sraraco, Cor. Sec. 


tinal » 


A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 


The Carnival for the Soldiers’ Ilome was 
in every way successful, whether it is con- 
sidered a3 to the final money result, or as 
to the large number of persons interested 
to secure comfort for the men who risked 
their lives for their country. Something 
should now be done for the widows and 
mothers of the soldiers. There is in this 
city the widow of a soldier who was one 
of the first to volunte cr He died in 1863. 
The widow, with little children to care for, 
tried for a pension. She had no one to 
push her claim, and she failed to get any- 
thing. But, being an industrious and 
frugal woman, she brought up her chil- 
dren, and now goes out to days’ work for 
her daily bread. In answer to a question 
three days ago, she said, with a discour- 
aged tone: **I shall never try fora pension 


again. I did all I could to get it when my 
children were little. He was in the 
Kighteen'h Massachusetts. His papers 


are all at the State House. But I have no 
heart to try again.” Who will try for 
her? The facts in the case are accessible. 
If the pension money to which she is justly 
entitled were secured for her, in her simple 
way of living it would make her old age 
comfortable, and she ought to have it. 


L. 8. 
oe - 


CIVIL SERVICE IN BROOKLYN. 


‘John A. ‘Taylor, Corporation Counsel 
for the city of Brooklyn, in answer to in- 
quiry has informed the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission that, under ex- 
isting laws and regulations, women may 
compete, as well as men, for employment 
in the service of the city. If his opinion 
had been otherwise, the Brooklyn Union 
says there is no doubt the commissioners 
would have asked the Mayor to so amend 
the regulations as to give both sexes an 
opportunity to be admitted to the civil 
service. 

Mr. Taylor has made careful search of 
the statutes under which the civil service 
regulations exist, but he finds nothing to 
limit them to the male sex. He says: 

**Every reasonable presumption must be 
held against the restriction of the class 
from which eflicient public servants are to 
be obtained.” 

He quotes from. the declarations of the 
Colonial Assembly two hundred years ago, 
to find even a broader recognition of the 
rights of women than are accorded now. 
In. regard to the word *‘persons,” he says: 

‘Certainly the use of the word ‘per- 
sons’ would suggest no distinction as to 
sex, since it has been held to cover ‘arti- 
ficial persons, corporations. and quasi cor- 
_porations.’” 

Mr. Taylor quotes authorities to show 
that women are “citizens.” He covers 
every point of objection, even to the use 
of the words “the” and ‘she,’ and con- 
‘eludes as follows: 

“Clearly, the law should be plain which 
should shut out any large class of persons 
from demonstrating, under the careful re- 
strictions provided by your commission, 
their capacity to serve the public, and no 
great hardship can arise from placing on 
the salary list a few of the class of females 
from whose money, collected through the tax 
office, we are constantly paying the salaries 
of males.” , 

It is not often that women have a chance 
to be grateful to men for having been just 
to them where questions of public interest 
are concerned. But all women must be 
grateful to John A. Taylor for the friend- 


! 
| 
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ly spirit which appears all through his an- 
swer to the chairman, and still more for 
the just measure which he holds for wom- 


en as well as men, We are sorry not to 


have space for the whole article, but it is 


historic, and will be read with curious in- 


| terest a hundred years hence, in the Brook- 
| lyn Union of April 10, 1885. L.. 8. 
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HER WIDOWER. 


The thoughtless cruelty which at the 
moment thrusts upon «a woman 
bereaved of her husband, the title “his 
widow” calls for comment, and criticism. 
Resolutions of sympathy, well meant, 
are addressed to such a woman, not by 
her name, but as “his widow.” ‘The 
will is published with the announce- 
ment that so much is left to the **widow.” 
All this is the result of a custom begun 
when a wife was only an appendage, with 
no legal existence. ‘The wrong that is in 
this would appear if resolutions of sympa- 
thy were addressed to a bereaved husband 
as to “her widower,” and if the will told 
the amount left to the *-widower.” The 
term involves a sort of diminuendo, which 
would be heard at once in the case of a 
man, and it would never be offered him. If 
not heard in the ease of a woman, the fact 
is the same, and it should never be offered 


earliest 


to her. we 
“eof = 
FORTY-FIVE CLERGYMEN. 
Apropos of the remonstrance against 


woman suflrage lately sent to the Legisla- 
ture, which included the names of forty- 
five clergymen, published in a “respectable 
daily” with their titles, **H. W. B.,” acor- 
respondent of the Quincy Patriot, says: 

“In early anti-slavery times when Ange- 
lina Grimke and Abby Kelly commenced 
addressing public meetings, prominent 
clergymen of Boston called the attention 
of the General Association of Massachu- 
setts Clergymen to this subject; and it then 
issued the famous **Pastoral Letter,” call- 
ing the attention of the churches to ‘the 
dangers which at present seem to threaten 
the female character with wide-spread and 
permanent injury.’ One of them said: 
‘Dark will be the day when the public 
taste becomes so vitiated as to suffer the 
cause of Christian benevolence and the in- 
terests of Christian truth to be sustained in 
the harangues of female oratory.” And 
yet some of those clergymen lived to see 
several of the large churches of their de- 
nomination in Boston occupied by women 
as public speakers; and the principal 
mover in this opposition to women as pub- 
lic speakers lived to see his own church oc- 
cupied by Miss Willard in a public address 
on temperance, 

“The writer of this once saw a Christian 
woman put out of an evening prayer meet- 
ing for speaking In one of our largest 
churches in Dorchester; and not long ago 
the pulpit of that very soviety was occu- 
pied on Sunday by a woman who delivered 
an address on temperance. About that 
time another pulpit in Dorchester was oc- 
cupied on Sunday by a woman preacher. 

“The clergy used to quote St. Paul in 
saying, ‘Let women keep silence in 
churches,’ and now they say he only meant 
his remarks to apply to a few noisy, ig- 
norant women of his time. 

‘In view of these facts in history, we 
would caution the clergy who lend their 
influence to oppose reformatory move- 
ments. 

“If the thirteen clergymen who with- 
drew from the Norfolk County Anti-Sla- 
very Society, many years ago, because a 
woman was put on a committee, were now 
living, we think they would be ashamed of 
their conduct.” 

“e- 


THE ENTIRE WHEAT. 


For the sake of those who may have 
made a vain quest, as I did, for flour of the 
entire wheat that would leave in the bread 
the sweet taste that exists in the kernel, it 
shall be told here that Ferdinand Schu- 
macher, of Akron, Ohio, has always a sup- 
ply of such. 

I had bought what was called ‘entire 
wheat,” but when cooked it seemed to be 
“entire middlings.” of second quality at 
that. I had heard of a place in New 
Ilampshire where honest ‘tnative wheat” 
could be bought. But fortunately I visited 
Akron. There were two places in that city 
which strangers were taken to visit; one 
was Buchtel College (co-educational), the 
other was the great mill and business 
cflice of Mr. Schumacher. ‘This is a large, 
handsome building, neat everywhere. 
Self-respecting young men were at their 
desks, and in the private office of Mr. Schu- 
macher were the life-size photographs of 
his wife and other members of his family. 
As if for their use, each specimen of grain 
had a microscope at hand, that it might be 
searched more carefully than the unas- 
sisted eye could do. 

‘*We know exactly what we get of Mr. 
Schumacher,” said every one. ‘He sells 
upon honor, means what he says, and sells 
you what you ask for if he has it..’. Mr. 
Schumacher was not at home that day. 
But we saw him the day before, a stalwart 
German, a total abstinence man, a woman 
suffragist, rich, the owner of the mills that 
supplied the flour, honest, ready to do what 
he agreed, an unpretending, simple-hearted 
man. 

A year afterwards I sent for a barrel of 
his crushed, coarse, white wheat. It came 
promptly. Since then my table has never 
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been without good brown bread. An Eng- 
lishman who sat at dinner with us one day 
said :—** This is the first brown bread I have 
tasted in America that was fit to eat.” 
The above is written for the sake of the 
house-mothers who to give 
wholesome bread to their families, and who 
will rejoice to know where an honest man 


eare good 


sells it. L. 8. 
oor - 
TWO WEEKS IN THE SOUTH---THE LURAY 
CAVERNS. 


One can go a long way and see a great 
deal in two weeks. To visit New Orleans 
and the Exposition costs a fortnight aad a 
hundred dollars. 

Leaving the ground covered four inches 
with snow, March 28, at 9 P. M., 1 spent 
the next forenoon in New Jersey on the 
pleasant slopes of the Orange Mountain, 
returning to New York in time to buy a 
return ticket to and from New Orleans by 
the Shenandoah Valley route. I spent the 
evening with friends in Philadelphia, and 
slept that night at Harrisburg. Next 
morning I was on the cars, sweeping like 
a bird down the Cumberland Valley, its 
green wheat fields flecked with patches of 
snow ; on my left, the huge mountain mass- 
es of the Blue Ridge; on my right, like 
clouds, the distant foot-hills of the Alle- 
ghanies. ‘The red caleareous loam, with 
gray limestone cropping out on the high 
grounds, well repays the careful Pennsyl- 
vania farming. As we cross the line into 
Maryland, the evidences of thrift diminish, 
the houses grow smaller, and their chim- 
neys are built outside; the loungers at the 
stations become a motiey of white and 
black. Hagerstown, Md. looks unlike a 
New England city; its best houses front 
directly on the streets, without the spacious 
gardens and door-yards which adorn our 
dwellings. As we cross the Potomac amid 
wild hills and approach Charlestown, Va., 
we think with reverence of John Brown, 
the anti-slavery martyr, who here glorified 
the gallows, as Christ did the cross, and 
whose soul goes marching on. Early in 
the afternoon we reach Luray, its fine 
hotel, on an eminence beside the railroad, 
commanding a sublime view of mountain 
and valley. ‘Taking an omnibus to the cave, 
a mile distant, we pass through a straggling 
village street, and are deposited at a sinall 
frame building in the suburbs on a bare 
sloping hill. Paying a dollar each fora 
guide, we descend a flight of steps some 
thirty feet, and find ourselves on a de- 
scending path with gray rock overhead. 
Each carries a tin reflector with two burn- 
ing candles. Soon weare ina lofty rotun- 
da surrounded with incrustations of erys- 
tallized carbonate of lime. on roof and 
walls, and with isoiated pinnacles, stalac- 
tites and stalagmites of every conceivable 
und inconceivable form. Foran hour we 
wander on from cave to cave, climbing, 
descending, winding, sometimes retracing 
our steps. As we advance we are startled 
by the sudden illumination of an electrie 
lamp, Which reveals vistas of wonder and 
beauty. ‘Twenty-seven of these lamps have 
been placed on commanding positions at 
distant intervals, and add greatly to the 
interest of the scene. Here and there are 
pools of crystal-clear water. At last we 
seat ourselves in the most distant and ex- 
tensive cavern, and chat with our guide be- 
somewhat different 
course to the entrance. 

It is said. and I can well believe it, that 
nowhere inthe world is there a cave so 
rich and “wonderful in its varied forms of 
incrustations as this. Geologists estimate 
that thousands of vears have been required 
to form each wonderful column, the pro- 
cess of deposit by the dropping water be- 
ing extremely slow. 

Returning to the comfortable hotel, we 
climb the lofty water-tower.and watch the 
sun go down through a gate in the distant 
Alleghanies, and then join a cirele of 
New England tourists on their return from 
Florida, and, cosily grouped around a roar- 
ing wood-fire, listen to their adventures 
till bed-time. ‘Thus ended our seeond day 


from Boston. H. B. B. 
-—— ae —_—— 
MASSACHUSETTS REMONSTRANTS IN BAD 
COMPANY. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., APRIL 19, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Please state, for the benefit of the Mas- 
sachusetts remonstrants, that not only 


; have they and the whiskey-ring congratu- 


lated Governor Pierce on his veto of the 
woman suffrage bill. but they have com- 
pany in the Police Gazette, which has a 
ringing editorial commending the action 
of that tender and solicitous ruler. 

It was Nasby who said, during the re- 
cent campaign, that the ***Corners’ was 
willin’ to be gen’rous, and meet Boston 
half way. If Boston was willin’ to start 
downward toward the Corners, the Cor- 
ners shood be willin’ to try a climb or two 
up toward Boston. ‘The Corners can not 
give up her individijjiality.” 

The democracy of these several remon- 
strants looks curious to us commoners of 
these Western States! 

HELEN M, GOUGAR. 
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THE “PILOT” ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Under the heading **A Blow from a Slip 
per,” 
exception to a little paragraph that ap- 


peared in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to the | 


following effect: 


*A poem written by Minnie Gilmore, 
and addressed to women, has appeared in 
the Boston Pdot. It contains the follow- 
ing couplet: 

“We need not the poll nor the platform! 
words may ring out trom the pen, 

And leave us still sbrined on our hearthstones, 
the ideal women of men!"’ 


Strong 


Fifty years ago, women who wrote and 
published poetry were considered 
‘Amazonian’ and as far removed from the 
‘ideal women of men, us the most ardent 
advocate of suffrage is to-day. ‘The ghost 
of Wendell Phillips. and the living pres- 
ence of Miss MeCarthy and Mrs. Parnell, 
ought to rise up and remonstrate with Mr. 
Boyle O'Reilly against the attitude of his 
paper on the woman question.” 

The Pilot says: 

**We do not surely deserve this harsh- 
ness. We only agree with Mrs. Parnell, 
and, if we knew who Miss MeCarthy was, 
we have no doubt that we should agree 
with her, too.” 


as 


It was not our intention to be harsh with 
the Pilot, but only to poke a little good- 
natured fun atit. Miss MeCarthy is the 
daughter of Justin MeCarthy. to whom 
the Pilot devotes considerable space on the 
same page with its anti-suffrage editorial ; 
and as both she and Mrs. Parnell have 
lately been making public addresses in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage, Mr. O'Reilly is 
mistaken in thinking that he only agrees 
with these ladies. 

The Pilot continues : 

*We are surprised that our esteemed 
contemporary should say so wild a thing 
as that « woman-poet of fifty years ago 
was looked upon as an unsexed creature. 
The names of a score of brilliant women 
in English literature alone arise without 
call to smile down the assertion.” 

If the statement seems “wild” to Mr. 
O'Reilly, it can only be beeause he has 
not made a special study of the woman 
question in its earlier historic stages. Un- 
doubtedly, there were brilliant literary 
women half a century ago; but they were 
called “blue-stockings,” and were regard- 
ed with as much popular distrust as suf- 
fragists are to-day. It was the gentle 
Charles Lamb who sneered at L. E. L.. and 
declared that a female pcet, or female 
author of any kind, “invited disrespect.” 
It was the sensible Maria Edgeworth who 
was induced to write anonymously at first, 
because of the odium attaching to a litera- 
ry woman. Instances might easily be 
multiplied. ‘The prejudice survived almost 
down to our own day. 

The Pilot says: 

‘Woman suffrage is an unjust, unreason- 
able, unspiritual abnormality. It is a 
hard, undigested, tasteless, devitalized 
proposition. It is a half-fledged unmusi- 
cal Promethean abomination. It is a 
quack bolus to reduce masculinity even by 
the obliteration of femininity.” 

‘These be parlous words.” Let us see 
what reason Mr. O'Reilly has for pouring 
such a flood of alarming polysyllables 
upon the proposal that the women who 
want to vote should be allowed to do so. 
Ile says: 

“Women ought to be fully guarded by 
law in all rights of property, labor, pro- 
fession, etc., but, roughly stated, the vot- 
ing population ought to represent the 
fighting population.” 

This is the gist of his objection. It would 
have more force if the voting population 
roughly represented the fighting 
popuiation under our present system; but 
it does not. There are 31,000 men in Mas- 
sachusetts who cannot read and write, and 
therefore are not allowed to vote. Most 
of these illiterate-men are able-bodied, be- 
ing engaged in manual labor. ‘This mass 
of muscular ignorance is not allowed to 
have a feather’s weight on election day, 
though it would be a potent factor in a 
fight. On the other hand, at least 100,000 
men in Massachusetts are disqualified for 
military service, but they are allowed to 
vote all the same. ‘There has not been an 
election for years at which the noncom- 
batants have not held the balance of power. 
In fact, at a recent very exciting State 
election, the party which the Pilot repre- 
sents boasted that most of the young men 
sided with its candidate, while the oppo- 
site party “‘raked the graveyards” for its 
supporters, and owed its victory to voters 
who would probably be dead before the 
next election. The vote was very close, 
and it is probable that the majority of 
brawn and muscle was in the defeated 
party. Yet there was no attempt to upset 
the election. Why? Because the majority 
of the able-bodied men in both parties be- 
lieve in fair play. When they know that 
there has been a free vote and a fair count, 
they stand by the legally-elected candi- 
date, even when their side is defeated, and 
defeated, as they have reason to think, 
largely by the votes of men past the mili- 
tary age. Whenit isan accepted fact that 
women may vote, there is no reason to fear 
that their votes will be treated with less re- 
spect than those of old men, infirm men, 
clergymen, Quakers, the halt, the lame, the 
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| blind, and all the rest of the noncombatants 
| who are said to constitute one-third of our 
present voters. Of course, there is a rufii. 
anly element in society that respects noth. 
ing but physical force: but such men are 
not the majority. It is really 
rather than 
feel Mr. O'Reilly’s argument uncompli- 


in men 


who have 


women renson to 


mentary. 

Mr. O'Reilly says in the first part of his 
article: 

**We sincerely respect the women who 
are leading the suffrage movement: but 
our respect is for the purity and beauty of 
their characters and lives. and not for 
their social or political judgment.” 

He reserves his opinion of the sex in gen- 
eral for the end. After predicting that 
the women ‘“‘would declare war the 
devil and all wickedness, and leave the 
citizens in shirts to do the fighting,” and 
discoursing in the same strain at consider- 
able length, he says: 


“But there, there—we do not agree with 
the suffragists, and we have our reasons: 
no use getting into a flutter over it. We 
want no contest with women; they are 
higher, truer, nobler, smaller, meaner, 
more faithful. more frail, gentler, more en- 
vious, less philosophic, more merciful—oh, 
far more merciful and kind and lovable and 
good than men are. Those of them that 
are Catholic, are better Catholics than their 
husbands and sons; those who are Protes- 
tant are better Christians than theirs. .. . 

Fie upon it! What do they want witha 
ballot they can’t defend? with a bludgeon 
they can’t wield? with a flaming sword 
that would make them scream if they once 
saw its naked edge and understood its sym- 
bolic meaning?” 

This is throwing flowers with one hand 
and bad eggs with the other. But there, 
there, we don’t want to have any quarrel 
with the Pilot. It is a wild, witty, bril- 
liant, perverse, wrong-headed, warm-neart- 
ed, eminently Celtic ‘contemporary.’ We 
have always liked the Piloc. in spite of its 
being on the opposite side from us on al- 
most all conceivable questions, including 
our pet topic of woman suffrage. And we 
do not propose to stop liking it, even when 
the editor rains such an extraordinary 
shower of mingled **blarney” and brick- 
bats upon the feminine sex. Yes, we sin- 
cerely like the Pilot; but our liking is for 
its wit and its grit, not for its ‘social or po- 
litical judgment.” 

We publish in another column a letter 
from a lady who has taken Mr. O'Reilly's 
philippie very much to heart. A. S. B. 

*e-- = 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WARD 23. 


The annual meeting of the School Suf- 
frage Association of Ward 23 was held Fri- 
day afternoon, April 17, in the vestry of 
the Baptist Church on Myrtle Street, and 
proved a very interesting occasion, 

‘The meeting was opened by a few words 
of welcome by the president, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, who introduced as the first 
speaker “an honorary member our 
Association, Miss Abby W. May.” 

Miss May spoke of the statute as it now 
stands, requiring the promotion of tem- 
perance, morality, purity, and industry in 
the publie schools. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., fol- 
lowed with some remarks on the general 
subject of school suffrage. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, who was intro- 
duced as an ex-member of the school com- 
mittee, as well as a newly-created honora- 
ry member of the Association of Ward 23, 
read a bright paper concerning her duties 
and experiences while a member of the 
school board, which only increased the re- 
gret of all present that her valuable ser- 
vices should be lost to the schools this 
year. Her account was supplemented by 
some admirable remarks by the other ex- 
committee woman, Miss Lucia M. Pea- 
body, after which Mrs. Kendall, of Cam- 
bridge, pleasantly related some of her ex- 
periences on the school board of that 
town. 

A few remarks were also made by Mrs. 
Maria Bray, of Magnolia; by Mrs. Martin, 
who spoke as a representative of Boston's 
private school instruction; and by Miss 
Hutchins,of the Ward and City Committee, 
after which the audience dispersed, feel- 
ing that they had enjoyed one of the most 
interesting meetings in the annals of Ward 
23. E. C. 


of 


died 


WOMEN’S VOTES REFUSED IN ALBANY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Saturday evening, April 11,a meeting of 
registered women was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Melius, 27 Hawk Street, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Mr. Hamilton Willeox, at 
whose request it was held, came up from 
New York to be present. He said that 
there is now no law to prevent women 
from voting in New York State. Speaking 
as a lawyer, he advised the registered wom- 
en to offer full votes at last Tuesday’s city 
election, instead of mere school ballots as 
heretofore, and to take the oath if chal- 
lenged; which, as this oath does not re- 
quire masculinity, any qualified woman 
can do; and he advised inspectors not to 
refuse the women's votes, as there is no 
law for their doing so. This statement 
was published by the Albany papers, the 
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next morning. Every lady at the meeting 
agreed to offer her vote: but faint-hearted 
friends not familiar with the law dissuad- 
ed most of those who were not present 
from doing so. 

Mrs. Experience 5. Miller, a respected 
ehurch-worker; Miss Julia Coley, head of 
a select private school: Miss ‘Theiss, and 
others, offered their votes: but to their sur- 
prise the policeman on duty at the polls 
threatened to arrest the inspectors if the 
latter took any votes from the ladies but 
Under this pres- 
The ladies 
protested, and say they will offer their 
yotes at every election till they are re- 
ceived. It is thought that by fall the law 
will be more generally understood, and 
that no such illegal and tyrannous course 
will be taken. Muss Theiss was escorted 
to the poli by a candidate who desired her 


the usual school ballot. 
eure the inspectors refused. 


yote, and who tried to get the inspectors 
to receive it. ALBANY. 
~~ ; 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal 

Letters from all parts of the State show 
a deep interest in the result of the vote in 
the Assembly. A good deal of indigna- 
tion is expressed in some quarters. ‘The 
vice-President of a western county writes 
that if her member said he voted **no” be- 
cause the women of his district were not 
interested in the question, he falsified 
facts, as there is a strong sentiment in fa- 
yor throughout the county. She suggests 
as the more probable explanation that as 
the member is a Republican, he voted 
against the bill in revenge for the defeat 
of Mr. Blaine last fall by the women of 
this State. 

There is no doubt that the unexpectedly 
large vote cast for St. John here gave New 
York to Cleveland, and itis equally certain 
that this large vote was due to the influence 
of women. Beyond question the women 
of this State have demonstrated that they 
are a power in polities. Possibly the spir- 
it which my correspondent suggests as in- 
fluencing one member, influenced others, 
for it is a significant fact that the bill was 
defeated by Republican votes. 

As stated last week, 28 of tne 55 Demo- 
crats voted for the measure, and only 29 
of the 73 Republicans. More than half of 
the Democrats sustained the bill. Had the 
same proportion of Republicans voted aye, 
it would have been carried. 

It should not be forgotten that the fore- 
most champion of the cause was Gen. 
James W. Husted, the noted Republican 
leader. Still, votes are votes, and it will 
certainly be very unwise for the Republi- 
cans to permit the Democrats to have the 
credit of giving us the strongest support. 

By an error, probably, in the printed list 
sent you, the name of “Cutler” appears 
among those voting ‘*no,” this aking the 
number of negatives by actual count 57, 
instead of 56, as officially reported. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Cutler was absent when 
the roll was called. Had he been present, 
he would have said *‘aye.” He is from 
Schenectady, and takes the place of John 
W. Veeder, who last year said no, and 
whom Mr. Cutler defeated at the polls by a 
narrow majority. 

An analysis of the vote in the Assembly 
this year demonstrates beyond doubt that 
persistent opposition in their own counties 
to men who have antagonized woman suf- 
frage will resuit in a change of represen- 
tation. It will be remembered that only 
five members against whom I spoke in my 
campaign last summer were re-elected, 
and two of these this year voted aye, while 
of the new men chosen in place of those 
who last year opposed us, every one but 
two voted with us. L. D. B. 

New York, April 22, 1885. 
“eo - 


NEW YORK CONSTITUTION NOT OPPOSED. 





New York, APRIL 21, 1885. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The point that the Constitution of New 
York does not prevent women from voting, 
for which the undersigned has contended 
since he discovered it five years since, has 
been pretty well settled by the recent 
Votes in the Assembly. A member who is 
not a lawyer (Gen. Curtis, of St. Law- 
rence) moved to recommit the suffrage 
bill with directions to report a constitu- 
tional amendment instead, on the ground 
that the Constitution excludes women. Of 
the forty-two lawyers in the Assembly, 
only eleven, barely a fourth, voted for this 
motion, the legal profession thus pronoun- 
cing an emphatic verdict after tive years’ 
discussion. ‘This was partly due to the 
fact that they had all been supplied with 
copies of the writer’s recent legal work, 
“Cases of the Legislature’s Power Over 
Suffrage,” wherein hundreds of cases were 
Shown to exist in which the Legislature 
had exercised sueh power. The motion 
itself was overwhelmingly lost, only twen- 
ty-live members (less than a fifth of the 
Assembly) supporting it. The lawyers 
Who spoke against the bill's constitution- 
ality were mostly known opponents of 
suffrage. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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PEABODY WOMEN WANT TO VOTE. 
Editors Woman's Journal 
A letter friend in Peabody, 
Mass., gives the following incident illus- 
trative of the that 
women want to vote, and will vote when 


from a 


oft-made statement 


allowed to cast their ballots for a measure 
of importance. M.A. L. 

*We are rejoicing over the ‘no license’ 
vote of our town for another year. We 
are 
ages of the saloon. <A novel feature of 
the town election was the fact that, for 
the first time. women took a large part in 
it. They were invited to express their 
opinions on the subject of ‘license’ or ‘no 
license,’ by casting ‘yes’ or ‘no’ ballots 
Only six women voted for school commit- 
tee at the election, and not much was ex- 
pected from the invitation. 

**But two hundred and seventeen women 
cast ‘no’ votes at the ‘women's polls,’ 
either Coming in person to vote, or send- 
ing the ballot. Every ballot contained 
the woman's name, which we have regis- 
tered in a book. ‘Three of the women were 
over eighty years of age. Not one ‘yes’ 
vote was cast by women.” : 

- “oer 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE WOMEN 
VOTE IN WOBURN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is probable that the practical use of 
woman suffrage was never more clearly 
demonstrated than at the recent town elec- 
tion in Woburn. During the past year, 
there has been considerable dissatisfaction 
among the citizens of that town in regard 
to the management, or rather mis-manage- 
ment, of the This feeling cul- 
minated last autumn, when polities gov- 
erned the election of teachers, and several 
instructors of credit and ability were un- 


schools. 


ceremoniously “dropped” by the commit- 


tee. After this, affairs grew worse and 
worse. The di-putes and dissensions of 


the committee at their regular meetings, 
graphically reported by the local newspa- 
pers, became the talk of the town. Finally 
two school reports appeared, the majority 
report. included® in the regular town re- 
ports, and the report of the minority, 
printed at their own expense. 

But in the meantime the women of Wo- 
burn had been aroused by the first signal 
of danger to their children, as years of ar- 
gument and agitation could not have 
aroused them. During the summer, sever- 
al of the leading spirits went quietly to 
work, the town was canvassed, the wom- 
en were urged to do their duty, and as a:e- 
sult, two hundred and eighty womea reg- 
istered to vote for school committee. Last 
Monday two hundred and sixty-five of 
these women went to the polls and voted 
the citizens’ ticket, which, as far as the 
school committee was concerned, was made 
on principles of fitness and education 
rather than of politics. The result was a 
complete victory for proper school goy- 
ernment, the candidates of the citizens’ 
party winning by an average majority of 
two hundred and twenty votes. Only by 
the help of the women-voters were they 
elected. Thus the real paying power of 
woman suffrage was for once shown to the 
citizens of Woburn. 

But this victory of right and good gov- 
ernment, as it must appear to all fully cog- 
nizant of the facts in the case. involves the 
consideration of broader questions than the 
school system of Woburn. It is a strong 
and telling argument for equal rights. It 
has given many women an interest in wom- 
an suffrage which they would not other- 
wise have felt. Seltishly or unselfishly, 
they have once helped in the work of re- 
formers, and the influence can never whol- 
ly pass from their lives. Let us hope that 
this is only the beginning of a great and 
lasting work in that town. 

We are glad to spread this good news 
throughout the State as an argument for 
woman suffrage. Just at this time, when 
our opponents are presenting their theories 
of harm and loss to be incurred by the vot- 
ing of women, it is encouraging to witness 
this practical refutation at our very doors. 

M. E. S.C. 

Burlington, Mass., April 21, 1885. 
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CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE OF BOSTON. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle of Boston holds its meetings fort- 
nightly in Berkeley Street Church. A 
majority are suffragists, and were anxious 
for an address and discussion upon that 
subject, in order to count the minority. 

The average attendance during the even- 
ing is fifty, with a C. L. 8. C. from Jamai- 
ea Plain.. What a change in woman's ad- 
vancement they represent from the time 
when, in Newburyport, ninety years ago, 
girls were sneeringly told: “Oh yes, you 
want to be men and go to sea,” just be- 
cause they wanted to study geography. 
If some of those old fossils should awake 
and enter the study of these same remon- 
strants to woman suffrage in the C. L.S. C., 
they would surely think there was danger. 

We had a good time. One young man 
believed that he was given the privilege 
of voting at twenty-one by the Govern- 
ment, and forgot that governments de- 


safe for a twelvemonth from the rav- | 





rive their just power from the consent of 
the governed. Cc. 8. P. 
“or 


BROCKTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


Perkins Hall told a very different story | 


to us Friday, April 17, from that of the 
Convention of last year. We had a much 
larger audience and a good representation 
from the People’s ‘Temperance Society of 
This last 
mated discussion upon the woman suflrage 
in their 
weeks previous. 


Brockton. was due to an ani- 


question temperance club two 

Woman suffrage debates are becoming 
very popular. The subject interests leg- 
islatures, and tries the ingenuity of the 
Some one phase of it has worsted 
the anti-suffragists for over twenty centu- 
ries; why not discuss it? There is a move- 
ment on foot to get the voung people into 
this club. 


cess is sure, 


. tie 
wniis. 


This once accomplished, sue- 


The friends in Brockton want another 
meeting soon. c.8. Pe 
of 


WESTBORO’ WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The officers of the league are as follows: 


President—Mrs. 8S. A. Forbes. 

Vice-President—Mrs. A. H. Boynton. 

Secretary—Mrs. Cora & Smart. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. EB. Freeman. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. L. J. Snow, Mrs. 
Ps - 
Burnell. 


Three meetings have been held, and the 


league will meet weekly until well organ- 


ized. It-has put the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
in the Town Library, and ordered 
hundred leaflets for distribution. Every 
suffragist in town is invited to unite, in 
order to make themselves a power in West- 
boro’. Another public meeting is to be 
held soon. C. 8. P. 
eo? 


SELF-SUPPORT FOR SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., APRIL 20, 1885, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some time before our State Fair at Rich- 
mond, in the autumn of 1884, a premium 
of twenty dollars was offered for the best 
essay on ‘‘Self-Supporting Employments 
for Southern Women,”—all essays offered 
to be read by competent judges at the 
Fair. 

I enclose one written by my friend and 
schoolmate, Mrs. E. L. Bryan, which was 
not awarded the premium by the judges, 
but since its publication by the Southern 
Planter, of Richmond, is deemed by many 
persons far more practical than the one to 
which the prize was given. It has been 
widely noticed, and a writer on the South 
has asked permission to incorporate it in a 
volume he is about to publish on this sec- 
tion. I wishthe JOURNAL could find room 
to reprint it, and thus extend the circula- 
tion of its practical views. Mrs. Bryan is 
of Jewish extraction, and a woman of va- 
ried accomplishments and broad informa- 
tion. ORRA LANGHORNE. 

—*e-- a 


PRISON REFORM NEEDED IN ARKANSAS, 





HARRISON, ARK., APRIL 14, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Will you allow space in your columns 
in which to plead for a better condition of 
affairs pertaining to prison life? 

We have here a pen, with very small 
grated windows near the ceiling as the 
only means of ventilation, and with no 
means of warming in winter. This pen, 
about fourteen feet square, destitute of 
closets or partitions, is the abiding-place 
of three human beings. One, a man under 
sentence of death for murder; a second, 
also a man, imprisoned for some minor 
offence; and the third, a woman who is 
said tobe insane. Sheis locked up in such 
a place simply because her family and the 
community can get rid of her most easily 
in this way! 

What may we expect of public officers 
whose actions, in the administration of the 
law, show no regard for common decency, 
much less morality? What from their 
constituency, that, having elected such 
men, fail to hold them to a strict account 
with regard to their official conduct? 

This is man’s business till he unfetters 
the political hands of women. Then such 
shameful practices will cease. The local 
interest, the home interest, would at least 
be safe with her. C. M. PATTERSON. 

+o 


MRS. COTTON’S BEES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JOURNAL of February 28, ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘*Bee-Keeping 
for Women,” from Holton, Kansas, signed 
J. M.N., which contains several mislead- 
ing statements regarding Mrs. Cotton and 
her hive. 

In my own experience I have found her 
hive to be simplicity itself, and a carpen- 
ter built one for ine last month, and paint- 
ed it, for five dollars. 

An entire stranger to Mrs. Cotton, [ pur- 
chased her hives and bees. My bees have 
done well, and I have found Mrs. Cotton 
to be honest and generous in her dealings. 

M. G. W. 

Roxbury, Mass., April 23, 1885. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 
CARPETS 


—At 


DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - 
VELVETS, - . 
TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -— - 
LINOLEUMS, - . 


- - - $1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 


50 cents 


e - 60 cents 
$1.00 
- - 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Once more there is need to say, send 
postage-staumps when you write about your 
own affairs and expect a reply. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar will contribute 
an article to the New Era for May, descrip- 
tive of her recent journeyings in Cuba. 

The Ohio Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren at Cincinnati was established three 
years ago, through the efforts of two wom- 
en physicians, Ella N. Kirk and Martha 
May Howells. 

An effort was made at the last session 
of the West Virginia Legislature to open 
to women the State University at Morgan- 
town. ‘The act passed the Senate, but was 
lost in the house by application of the 
party whip skilfully flourished in true 
Bourbon style by the member from Jeffer- 
son County. 

There are fifty-three students in the 
Harvard Annex this year. Four courses 
each are given in Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish; three each in German and mathemat- 
ies; two cach in French, philosophy, and 
history; one each in political economy, 
physics, and zoélogy. 

“The wolves have eaten all my turkeys, 
and this was my crop,’ writes a coura- 
geous woman sabscriber to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, who has taken up a ‘claim’ in 
Dakota, and is living on it, five miles away 
from any other house. But she clings to 
her homestead with brave courage. Sue- 
cess to her! 

Madame Charlton Edholm, writing from 
Omaha, Nebraska, says: ‘Rejoice with 
me, for to-day I cast my first vote. ‘To be 
sure, itis only a school suffrage vote, but 
it stands for full suffrage ere long. I am 
a recognized citizen. It seems to me I am 
six inches taller than I was yesterday.” 
Mrs. Edholm is a journalist well known at 
the West. 

At the woman suffrage meeting to be 
held in Concord, May 1, Professor W. 'T. 
Harris will speak on *“The Changes In Civ- 
ilization which have Rendered Woman 
Suffrage Desirable andeven Necessary in a 
Represe ntative Democracy.” Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn will preside, and it is expected 
that Miss Alcott and Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson will be present. 

Every army man in the Dakota Legisla- 
ture voted for Major Pickler’s woman suf- 
frage bill. It is not the men who actually 
did the fighting who say that women must 
not vote because they cannot fight. No 
doubt Clara Barton’s good word in behalf 
of the bill helped to influence the old sol. 
diers in its favor. 

The Woman’s Silk Culture Association 


of Philadelphia has secured the German : 


Pavilion in the Centennial grounds for an 
educational establishment. All the appli- 
ances for a school of silk-culture will be 
introduced, and a number of hand and 
steam reels will be putin. Agriculturists 


and others are to be invited to attend the, 


school, and observe the processes connect- 
ed with the industry. 

Mrs. Mary A. Leonard baving been de- 
nied admission to practice in the State 
Superior Court of Oregon, on constitution- 
al grounds, applied to the United States 
Circuit Court at Portland, in that State, 
and Judge Deady has allowed a motion 
admitting her as a member of the bar of 
the Federal Courts of Oregon. In allow- 
ing the motion, he said that the rule of his 
court relating to the admission of attor- 
neys is that any person with certain qual- 
ifications shall be admitted; that he recog- 
nized a Woman us a person, and therefore 
was not disposed to make a new rule in this 
‘vase. ‘The Oregon Judge is friendly to the 
claims of competent women, 





MRS. FOGG'S OPENING. 


It was a superb Art Opening at 5 Hamil- 
ton Place, and one felt as delighted as if 
wandering in a picture gallery. Only 
among pictures, the would-be possessor is 
aggravated by the limitations of the pock- 
et-book, but at Mrs. Fogg’s art rooms, the 
purse could willingly give the purchaser 
many choice gifts. There were sofa 
pillows of embossed plush painted and em- 
broidered ; a bureau and sideboard scarfs 
embroidered in darned work; a great va- 
riety of doylies and napkins with one cor- 
ner worked to show the useful intention of 
the whole. The large assortment of lovely 
screens, broom-holders, dainty thermome- 
ters, duster-bags, and many other articles 
were useful and made beautiful as well. 
Specially noticeable was a counterpane 
with shams of Bolton sheeting bordered by 
broad antique lace with crimson poppies 
cone in crewels and Kensington stitch, and 
two toilet sets, one trimmed with ponpons 
and ‘broidered with silk and gold thread, 
the other painted on bolting cloth in aza- 
lias, with cherry trimmings ; also a butter- 
fly tidy in Kensington erépe and oriental 
lace, and suspenders of yellow silk, worked 
in chenille daisies. A novelty in music- 
books was one done on satin, with ‘Crim- 
son Sunset Waltz” daintily worked upon 
the cover. One easel scarf of Punto-Tirato 
was nasturtiums done in heavy outline, 
and a yellow easel searf was done with 
Mexican work. ‘There were lamp-shades 
with a frieze of wheat, of wild roses, and 
other exquisite flowers ; with wood baskets 
of terra cotta plush, and waste-baskets to 
match, all appropriately embroidered with 
thistles in chenille, and in cones and pine 
needles. We oughtto occupy a column in 
describing more minutely the many and 
marvellous creations of use and beauty 
which Mrs. Fogg has originated, and with 
which she has surprised her customers. 
The opening will continue until Saturday. 





BEST SHEPLIE’S 
STYLES JHAT AND BONNET 
— BLEACHERY, 
BEST | 39 Avon Street. 


STREET NO STAIRS. 
WORK. FLOOR TO CLIMB. 


SEEDS. 


All Varieties of 


EARLY PEAS and BEANS, 
SWEET CORN, Ete. 


Flower Seeds and 
Lawn Grass. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO,., (Seedsmen), 
34 South Market Street, - 
Seed Catalogue upon application. 


ee 
DRESSES, FEATHERS, LACES, GLOVES, 
DYED and CLEANSED. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


MORNING AND NIGHT. 


BY ANNA B. BENSEL. 





The day rose in magical glory, 
Throwing light over hill and on brake; 
And the wind, dancing over the mountain, 
Kissed the beautiful pansies awake. 


A bee on his way to the meadow, 

Where the clover and buttercup grows, 
Just lingered a moment to whisper 

His love in the heart of a rose. 


The river laughed out in its gladness, 
The birds sang in riotous glee, 

And the land, blushing forth in its beauty, 
Held out its warm arms to the sea. 


All was gladness, and mirth, and rejoicing; 
All nature held bliss without cloy; 

And my very soul leaped and re-echoed 
The music of maddening joy. 


There was silence on hill and on valley, 
A silence so calm and #0 deep; 

The wind eang a lullaby softly, 
And rocked the sad pansies to sleep. 


The bee burried home, heavy-laden ; 
The rose drooped its beautiful head ; 
The clover and buttercup nodded, 
And my soul walked alone with the dead. 


The birds, tired out with their music, 
Sat dumb in the shuddering glow; 
The land in the shadow lay dreaming, 

While the river sobbed softly below. 
And then, in a passionate splendor 
Of crimson and purple, the day 
Sank low on the heart of the mountain, 
And silently fainted away. 
Mystic River, Ct. 
oor 


A POEM. 





BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 





Dedicated to the Woman’s Department of the 
orld’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. | 
From North and South, from East and West, 
This little band is gathered here, 
Each bringing of her stores the best— 
With earnest faith and eager quest, 
And smiles of hope and words of cheer, 
To lay upon the altar white 
Of Progress, each her woman's mite! 


We hear Industry's accents call 

To us aloud in praise of man, 
Who smiles, triumphant over all 
That would his daring hand enthrall, 

Or mar the making of a plan— 

Who paints with sunbeams, and who bars 
The darkness with electric stars. 
But praise of man is woman’s praise ; 

Her feet untried, not yet have trod 
Invention’s highest, broadest ways— 
But hers to give her noblest days, 

And yield the rose, and kiss the rod, 
To rear the man, then stand sublime 

Beside him on the peaks of time! 

We all have read, before to-day, 

In old delightful fairy lore, 
How once upon a time there lay 
Within a nutshell, stored away, 

A shining tent, with magic power 
Itself so widely to expand, 

It roofed the armies of the land. 
Like to that fairy tent of old, 

Once, woman's sphere of action lay 
Thread upon thread, and fold on fold, 
Within restricting custom's hold, 

From growth and greatness shut away— 
Till, in its narrow cell confined, 

Its magic scope lay undivined. 
Now Science opens wide her gate, 

And thither earnest women throng, 
With ardent eyes and souls elate, 

Their noble aims to consecrate— 

While life is young and youth is strong— 
To all advancement’s loosened clasp 
Holds for their eager hands to grasp! 
The brush to paint the sunset’s dyes; 

The chisel, scalpel, and the pen; 

The wondrous lens to scan the skies; 
Music’s divinest harmonies,— 

All these to glad the spirit when, 
Athirst, it struggles out of night 
‘Toward the morning’s radiant light. 
And far beyond this day, behold! 

The prophet sees its influence spread— 
Sees woman’s fame with heroes scrolled, 
Her name with loftiest names enrolled, 

Across the world new lustre shed— 
While down the ages, lo! he sees 
Expand her widening destinies. 


BEOKY’S MISSION. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Doubtless the town had a name, but we 
who lived in it called it the Burgh, in a 
proud humility, just as the great Louis 
was only ‘*Monsieur” to his people, be- 
cause there could be but one gentleman in 
France. Of course we knew there were 
other towns beside the burgh in this coun- 
ty, but we thought of them vaguely, as 
we now do of the open Polar Sea: they 
were far off, not real places—mere vonje - 
ture. 

But the burgh was the final effect of the 
order of the universe; for it Coluunus had 
sailed, and Washington fought, and the 
Bible had been written. It was the centre 
and we were in it—why should we go else- 
where? 

We never did go elsewhere. ‘The Gan- 
nons and Fairells and Pomeroys lived on 
the land which had been given to their an- 
cestors by patentin Anne’s reign, and sent 
no swarms to other hives. From other 
towns the young people went out to lowa 
or California, or, in these later days, to 
Dakota; but the old burgh, set in the roll- 
ing hills and fat green meadows close to 
the sea, was good enough for us. 

The town, like Lewes in Delaware, or 
Nantucket in Massachusetts. was but the 
dead shell of a long-lost prosperity. In 
colonial days, it had a great West Indian 
trade; there was a row of warehouses fall- 





ing to pieces now on the grassy wharves. 
Half of the stately mansions in town stood 
empty within their gardens of overgrown 
box-trees. ‘There was no trade nor stir in 
the town now; the nearest railway was 
thirty miles distant; there was no news- 
paper. and but oneshop. ‘The people lived 
on the produce of their land. Squire Pom- 
eroy and Si Wheaton drove over to market 
in the county-town twice a week, and two 
or three times in the season gathered and 
took away all our poultry, feathers, dried 
apples, ete. 

In most of the houses the county week- 
ly paper was taken, and the religious or- 
gun of the Presbyterian or Episcopalian 
Chureh. The burgh was divided between 
these two sects, and, as years crept on. the 
barrier between them became higher and 
more impassable. We did not trouble our- 
selves with the diflering doctrines of the 
churches so much as with the fact that 
when Jane Devoe married Matt Gannon, 
and joined the membership of St. Mark’s, 
the Gannons boasted that all the fashion of 
the burgh now belonged to the Episcopa- 
lian church; and that when St. Mark’s got 
a stained glass window, the Presbyterians 
actually went in debt fortwo. It is true 
that Jane Gannon was now gray-headed, 
and all the windows had long ago been 
broken and repaired with common glass. 

But we had long memories in the burgh. 
It took us years to chew the cud and di- 
gest and get the full bitterness out of a 
quarrel. There was, too, the Devoe and 
Fairell difficulty. Jem Fairell’s sister was 
not invited to Patty Devoe’s wedding, and 
Mrs. Jem Fairell, who was invited and 
went, said, at the sewing-circle next week, 
that the Devoes assuredly understood econ- 
omy, for that their wine jelly had been 
made of brown sugar and flavored with 
cloves. ‘That was, I think, the seed of the 
difficulty, but out of it sprouted a very 
upas-tree of abuse, and hate, and gossip, 
which grew and burgeoned for vears. 

Yet we were at bottom a kind-hearted, 
unselfish people in the burgh, with our lit- 
tle refinements and tendernesses and kind- 
ly customs towards our own friends and 
our Christian brethren. But how could a 
St. Mark’s vestry-man recognize one of the 
meeting-house elders us a Christian, or a 
Fairell and Devoe become friends? Mr. 
Fenn, the rector, and good Dr. Beasly 
preached and talked in vain. 

**f hope [ know what Christian charity 
is. my dear,” Mrs. Devoe said at the sew- 
ing-cirele, after one of these sermons. “I 
can forgive those poor Hindus their Gan- 
ges and Juggernauts, and even the Jews 
all they have ever done. But as for the 
Fairells—I simply pity them. I would do 
them no injury, poor creatures! But JZ 
know them! Dr. Beasly need not talk to 
me. The Ethiopian cannot change his 
skin, nor the leopard his spots. ‘here is 
anatural malignaney abouta Fairell. Why, 
did you know that it was J who made the 
wine-jelly when Maria Fairell said,” ete. 

It was about this time that Squire Pom- 
eroy trotted pufling home from the office, 
one evening, an hour before tea. 

‘*My dear, who do you think came in the 
stage. just now? Becky Nutt! Joe Gan- 
non’s step-daughter, that went to New 
York six years ago come next April. Don't 
you remember her?” 

“Oh, I remember her well enough,” 
grumbled his wife, as she kneaded her bis- 
cuits. ‘*Red haired, snub nosed litrle chit! 
Becky Nutt was the ugliest girl ever born 
in this burgh.” 

‘Well, I—she didn’t strike me as oncom- 
mon ugly. She’s very pretty mannered. 
Why !—there she is, Sarah, passin’ the 
gate.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s curiosity drove her to 
the door. ‘There was a coolness between 
the Pomeroys and Gannons now. She 
stared across the street, therefore, affect- 
ing not to see the new-comer. But the 
gate opened, and Becky ran in. 

“Oh, it is Mrs. Pomeroy !” catching both 
her hands, covered with dough as they 
were. “I’ve been so long away, und so 
many are gone, that [I thank God for each 
of the dear eld faces that I see!’ She 
laughed, bat the tears ran down her 
freckled cheeks. 

“Why. Becky, you're real glad to be 
home, to be sure.” said Mrs. Pomeroy, re- 
lenting, “but you've scen a good deal of 
the world, no doubt.” 

“Too much. mtired. [want to come 
back awhile to the old burgh, where every- 
body knows everybody, and there is so 
much love and kindness—just like one 
family!” 

*Y-yes. Oh.yes. Ofcourse. *“N’ what 
are you goin’ to do, Becky? Married?” 

“No. I’ve come home to earn a little 
money among my old friends and neigh- 
bors. I used to make good jelly and 
pickles and soy, and turn out a very cred- 
itable dress, you know. My fingers are 
just as quick asever. I want you all to 
try me.” 

The news spread. The burgh was full 
of women who believed that the object of 
life was to keep house, but they remem- 
bered Becky Nutt as an expert with whom 





nobody could compete. ‘The canning and 
preserving season was at hand; she was 
engaged weeks in advance, and began to 
go from house to house. Her ugliness 
was so amazing, so novel, that the family 
would be appalled and amused by it for 
the first day. Then they forgot it. Were 
there ever such swift, skilled fingers as 
Becky s! Was ever head so full of new, 
live ideas! Her laugh was infectious, her 
voice low and sweet. Besides that, there 
wus a quality in her character so rare in 
the burgh that it affected them strangely. 

*You always were an uncommon affec- 
tionate child, Becky,” said Miss Jinny 
Fairell, **but since you come back, you 
seem to love the very mud of the burgh, 
and everybody that tramps through it.” 

“IT was very homesick. Besides, why 
shouldn't [ like them and believe in them ?”’ 
flamed the little woman. 

“Oh, with discretion-—yes. But if you 
ean like and believe in Mrs. Devoe”— 

“She believes in you,” boldly declared 
Becky. “She told me you were the best 
pickle-maker in the burgh.” She did not 
add Mrs. Devoe’s joke that Miss Jinny 
soured her pickles by looking into the jar. 

The thin, discontented face flushed a lit- 
tle, and softened unconsciously. ‘I didn’t 
suppose Myra Devoe remembered anything 
about me. We haven't spoken for years. 
She used to be a sensible girl, at school, 
and a good judge of pickles.” That even- 
ing, Miss Jinny said, **Becky, you can 
copy my recipe for yellow chow-chow and 
give it to Myra Devoe, if you like. From 
yourself, mind you, not me.” 

Becky’s next week was given to the 
Devoes. One day she said, carelessly, 
“Miss Jinny thought maybe you'd like to 
make yellow chow-chow, this fall, and she 
told me to bring you her recipe.” 

Mrs. Devoe dropped her preserving- 
spoon and stared, dumb with amazement. 
‘Jane Fairell hates the ground [ walk on! 
You've made a mistake, I guess.” 

“No,” said Becky, quietly. ‘‘Give me 
that jar, please. She was talking of when 
you were at school together. and said how 
sensible a girl you were. She spoke very 
friendly of you. She did say,” she added, 
conscientiously, ‘-for me to give you the 
recipe from myself. I suppose she 
thought you wouldn't want to take it from 
her.” 

Mrs. Devoe had a warm heart under her 
quick temper. ‘*I’m not so small as that! 
‘There’s no reason why I shouldn't take a 
favor from an old schoolmate. Come to 
think of it. I really never had any quarrel 
with Jinny. It was Maria Fairell said 
that my wine-jelly,” ete. 

The Gannons and the Pomeroys had a 
feud of twenty years’ standing. The squire 
and his wife gave Becky the history of 
it that very evening. ‘You're the only 
Gannon I'd speak to, Becky. As for 
your old Uncle Seth, it’s years since I left 
him out of my books. We used to be hand 
in glove. His boy, Charley, that died, n’ 
my Joe, was like twins, ploughin’, ’n’ hunt- 
in*, ‘n’ fishin’, in company. Charley was 
a fine fellow, [don’t deny. That’s his da- 
guerrotype on the mantel along with Joe’s. 
The boys would be took together. How 
such a lad as Charley come to be old Seth's 
son, gracious knows! J don't!” 

Becky made no answer, but the next day 
she began to talk of Charley to her Uncle 
Seth. The dead boy had been an only 
child. The old man’s face, even now, 
blanched at his name. 

**What set ye to thinkin’ of Charley?” 

**T saw his likeness, yesterday, at Squire 
Pomeroy’s; they keep it on the parlor 
mantel. They were very fond of Charley. 
He and Joe Pomeroy used to be like twins, 
they say.” 

“Yes, that’s true. 
Mrs. Pomeroy Aunt Susy. 
But I s’posed they'd forgot.” 

As he was going to bed, he stopped, his 
candle in his hand. ‘You’re sure it was 
my boy’s likeness you seen, Becky? °N’ 


He always called 
That's true. 


they keep it on the parlor mantel, do | 


they? Well, well!” 

The next Sunday. the St. Mark's people 
and the Presbyterian flock met on the 
Green on their way home. Mrs. Devoe, 
her portly figure hot and uncomfortable 
from head to foot, walked straight across 
to the lean, prim spinster, who looked like 
an unbending shadow in the sunlight. 

‘Miss Jinny, 1 took it very kind in you 
to let me use your chow-chow recipe. 
There’s none as good in the burgh. I'd 
like to send youa jar of some I made by 
it.” 

“Oh, there’s no occasion, I’m sure!” 
said Miss Jinny, stiffly, and passed on. 

But Mrs. Devoe sent the jar the next 
day, and that evening received a pot of 
green grapes, with a new recipe for pre- 
serving them. 

Old Seth Gannon nodded, and grunted 
out something about the weather, the next 
time he met the squire, who was startled 
into a cordial **Good-morning.” 

But Becky had a deeper scheme than any 
of these. It was September of the year 
1876. Nobody from the burgh had gone 
to the Centennial Exposition. She went 
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from one to another, enlarging on its 
wonders and the cheapness of the railway 
and stage coach fares, until there was a 
general migration to Philadeiphia. There, 
for a week, the Gannons and Pomeroys 
and Fairells slept by night in ten by four 
cells, heated to a white heat, and wan- 
dered by day among the shoving, staring 
myriads, through enormous machines, 
heaped crockery, miles of pictures, con- 
cerning which they knew nothing, crowded 
by Chinamen, Turks, Arabs, and Portu- 
guese. 

One day, by her deep scheming, they all 
met beside the crocodile in Egypt. 

Myra Devoe flew at Miss Fairell. *‘Jin- 
ny! is this you? How long it is since I 
saw you! Were you ever so tired in your 
life?” 

The squire caught old Seth's hand and 
wrung it heartily. ‘Bless my soul, Gan- 
non! It does me good to see a friend’s face 
once more.” 

‘There was a universal hand-shaking and 
congratulations, and when Seth declared 
loudly, “You may talk of your furrin 
countries and people, but the burgh and 
our townsfolks’s good enough for me,” 
there was general applause, and the reso- 
lution that the whole party should go 
home that evening was passed unani- 
mously. 

They filled a car. ‘There was a great 
deal of friendly chatter and laughter, and 
plans were made for a round of tea parties, 
in which they could talk the thing over. 

‘They will be friends now. ‘They will 
have something else to think of than their 
quarrels and housekeeping,” said Becky 
to her companion in another car. “A 
little fresh air is good for the soul as well 
as the body.” 

Her companion laughed at her, eying 
her queer, earnest face with evident pride. 
He was a middle-aged, grave, authorita- 
tive-looking man. 

The next morning was Sunday. When 
the service was over, the stranger and 
Becky quietly took their Places and were 
married, to the astonishment and delight 
of the congregation. 

**Mr. Prout,” she said, after she had in- 
troduced him to her friends, **went to Cali- 
fornia to make a home for me, and I came 
here to wait with my old friends.” 

“I’ve heerd folks say that Becky Nutt 
warn’t handsome,” said the squire, when 
she was gone; *tbut to my thinkin’, there 
isn't a homely line in her, body or mind.” 
—Congregationalist. 

ww aimeine 


EXPOSITION NOTES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We were standing in the colored exhibit, 
and thinking what a generation had 
brought forth. It had stricken the chains 
from more than three millions of people, 
and though their ignorance had been legal- 
ly protected, up to the last twenty years, 
here they were, standing so fairly among 
their white brothers and sisters that one 
could scarcely perceive where the dividing 
line was established. It had doubtless 
been their motto, ‘*What fingers have done, 
fingers can do.” 

It wasa happy inspiration of Mr. Burke's 
to give the colored people a separate space, 
so that their work should not, all of it, be 
amalgamated with, and covered over by, the 
white people's, as suggested in regard to 
the work of colored agriculturists. All 
the distinctively woman’s work was here, 
to bear testimony to the advancing culti- 
vation of our colored sisters. ‘They, too, 
had been stimulated by the ‘silk craze,” 
and exhibited their cocoons, as wellas their 
silk knitting and embroidery. They, too, 
could do the fine work for the moving tab- 
ernacle of the Lord of Hosts. 

Slowly moving on, I came to a little en- 
sampment where sat old Jordan, with his 
ancient drum and other camp equipments. 
He had beat that same drum at the battle 
of New Orleans when Andrew Jackson led 
the Americans against the British and con- 
quered. He had seen great victories, 
and now he was watching one still greater. 
‘You did not dream of such a day as this 
when you beat the drum for Andrew Jack- 
son,’ I said. ‘*No, marm, never thought 
this thing could be,” he answered, as in a 
dreamy way he seemed looking back 


| through the vista of the century. 





“This is but the green tree.” I said to 
myself, as I passed on, and soon came to 
the headquarters of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment, and after a few moments’ waiting 
met our dear friend Mrs. Howe, as brave 
and cheerful as though she had only had 
the sweetest and pleasantest time in the 
world. No fretting, no complaint that they 
had had so much brick to make without 
straw. That the full tale of brick had at 
last been made, seemed to her the one 
consideration. She had done a brave work 
cheerfully and successfully, and that under 
great difficulties, as was most apparent. 

As I got alittle inkling of the way things 
had gone, [ recalled an incident in the his- 
tory of the Sandwich Islands. Before our 
missionaries had entered on their labors, 
the law of the islands was that the women 
should prepare the food for the men and 








set the best before them before eating 
themselves. If they retained a choice pj, 
for their own delectation, it was at the 
peril of their lives. 

Now, in this exposition, where the sey. 
eral States had sent commissioners, Kiving 
them some few thousands for the wor, 
of their exhibit, it had been used for the 
display of the work done by men, unless, 
as in a few cases, the women came in ang 
placed their work by the side of men jp 
the same department. ‘There were a few 
honorable exceptions, as in the case of 
Nebraska, where the State had been gener. 
ous and the commissioner magnanimous, 
Illinois, which should have made as good 
a display as any one of the States, wag 
really the poorest, because the Legislature 
had been engaged all winter.in a party 
squabble, and it was only a short time ago 
that a pitiful appropriation was made, 
Up to the first of March, the whole de. 
partment of this State had been in a state 
of enforced neglect. 

But after all these difficulties. the Wom. 
an’s Department was full of interest. [¢ 
did not very fully illustrate the industria} 
capacity of woman. As the colored map 
said, you must look down among the State 
exhibits for that. Her hard labor was rep. 
resented in the departments of manufac- 
ture, dairying, and horticulture, in the ed. 
ucational exhibits, and to some extent in 
the fine arts. What was found here was 
largely the product of over-hours’ work, 
the nice things made by the housewife to 
render her home dainty and attractive, to 
place it on the high level of wsthetic cul- 
ture where labor is made the servant and 
not the master. 

It was delightful to visit the cosy head- 
quarters of the Northwestern States. and 
mark the character of their exhibits. How 
pioneer life must have changed since my 
girlhood, when from Dakota and Washing- 
ton ‘Territory come samples of painting 
and embroidery that match well with the 
works of the most cultured Eastern 
States! Even the decoration of china ina 
charming manner has found its way ‘out 
West,” and beautiful examples are exhib- 
ited. Minnesota has some very charming 
specimens of fine work, showing that she 
has fine homes beautifully adorned, as well 
as broad acres of wheat and great herds of 
stock. 

But the greatest exhibit of all in this de- 
partment is the perfect independence of 
women in their several places. ‘There is 
no want of modest womanliness among 
these commissioned women, who go about 
their work as orderly and intelligently as 
men, and no one questions the propriety 
or the wisdom of their acts. Day after 
day they sit in their places, and answer 
questions, and inake suggestions, and no 
one says, ‘*You know nothing about this; 
you are only a woman.” Manners are 
surely mended. 

Another important matter is the social 
and moral elements here illustrated. Op- 
posite Mrs. Howe’s headquarters is the 
office of the W. C. 'I’. U., a tasteful little 
temple adorned with the flags of innumer- 
able Unicns. Here their literature is dis- 
played, here the devoted friends meet, and 
from this centre an influence goes out 
that will do much for the healing of the 
nation. Miss Willard visited the city, and 
here she received an ovation that showed 
how grand an influence she has exerted. 
‘The meetings that followed her advent to 
the city were crowded and enthusiastic. 

Here, also, [ met Miss Anthony, and had 
the pleasure of listening to her on several 
occasions. She was too wise to speak on 
anything but suffrage, no matter what the 
occasion. She said that she had made her 
reputation in this, and she was bound to 
know nothing else, and it was pleasant to 
see how well she was received. 

The first oceasion when I listened to her 
was before the Woman's Club. Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall made the address of the 
evening. Her theme was *‘*Women's 
Clubs.” She sketched the history of So- 
rosis as the first woman’s club formed in 
this country, and cited the comments of 
the press, which expressed fear that the 
home would be the loser by all the social ten- 
dencies of womens that their union would 
mean neglect of individual duties, and the 
overthrow of the meekness and loyalty of 
the womanhood of the land. She showed 
in a very able manner how all these things 
had failed. how the broader education of 
woman had elevated and glorified the home, 
and how their combinations had helped 
the State in its moral advancement. [ 
think the impression she made was alto- 
gether favorable. She is a woman of large 
culture, her manner on the platform sin- 
gularly dignified and free from affectation. 

Miss Anthony followed in an address 
on woman suffrage, which she boldly, but 
not aggressively, announced. She gave a 
brief history of her own early experience 
as a school teacher, showing how restrict- 
ed the women were, and went on to show 
how the ballot was able to belp adjust many 
of the old wrongs. ‘Then she spoke of her 
next work in the temperance cause, and 
showed how they soon came to the dead 
wall which only the ballot could help 
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them to break through. And she very 
appositely asked if the gvuod, intelligent 
mother’s opinion as to what was for the 
welfare of her sons and daughters was not 
of as much value as that of a profligate 
foreign-born citizen who had not been 
taught the value of sobriety and good 
order. ‘The ballot, she said, was simply 
the way of having your opinion taken and 
That was 
all it meant for anybody, and should not 
the opinions of the good and wise be count 


eounted on any given question. 


ed without regard to sex? 
{ overheard many comments, and was 


gratified to know that the impression was | 


seemed to be the 
question of many. lady said, **My 
father used to publish a paper, and used 
to represent Miss Anthony as little better 
than a monster. I wish he were living to 
know how grossly he had misrepresented 


**Is that all?” 
One 


so good. 


her.” 

A few days after, a press reception was 
given her by those connected with the ex- 
position. There I saw how many women 
were connected with the press. At this 
reception Miss Anthony told her experi- 
ence in attempting to vote in the city of 
Rochester. It was good to see how readi- 
ly the press responded to the demand for 
equal justice to women. This, in connec- 
tion with the very favorable impression 
Mrs. Howe has made, seems to be a very 
good preparation for further work in the 
Mrs. H. M. 'T. CUTLER. 
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ONE CASE. 


South. 


MENDON, APRIL 2, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women need municipal suffrage to pro- 
tect themselves. Our male opponents say, 
‘Woman is protected ; it is our business to 
shield and protect her.”’ Let us see. 

The family of Mrs. Jennie Tucker, who 
resides in Milford, consisted of tive chil- 
dren. Within « few weeks all have died 
but one. The disease was measles, which 
took on the typhoid character. The at- 
tending physician advised Mrs. ‘Tucker to 
remove from the house immediately, if she 
would save the life of her remaining child. 
It has transpired that the house is a per- 
fect death-trap, the sanitary conditions be- 


ing of the worst character. ‘T'wo or three 





drains discharge into the cellar, while the | 


close proximity of vaults is enough to pol- 
lute the water of a dozen wells. 

Mrs. ‘Tucker is a poor but worthy wom- 
an. Her husband is a victim of strong 
drink who, after abusing his family re- 
peatedly, and threatening her life, has de- 
parted for parts unknown. ‘The town of 
M. allows her four dollars per week. She 
has supplemented this by washing, and 
has tried to rear her family respectably. 
The poor woman has been tortured by a 
husband who was made a perfect brute by 
rum, and from whom her life was in con 
stant danger; 


and now her four little ones | 


are dead from the unsanitary state of the | 


house. Who can say that women have no 
right to municipal suffrage? 
tute the so-called Board of Health? Who 
attends to the sanitary conditions of city 
and village? Who make the laws which 
govern a municipality ? Who enforce them ? 
Who can vote to close saloons and grog- 
shops? Men. No woman is allowed to 
cast a vote to protect her home and her 
family from rum and pestilence. A fear- 
ful responsibility rests somewhere. How 
long are men to be entrusted entirely with 
the national housekeeping ? 

M. L. BILLs. 


—_ “oe 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





« The device of the American citizen,—‘‘I 
am as good as you;” the device of the fu- 
ture American citizen will be, ** You are as 
good as myself.”—Radical Review. 


Mr. R. B. Browning will send to the 
Grosvenor Gallery. London, a portrait of 
his father, Mr. Robert Browning. It is 
painted for Balliol College, and depicts the 
poet seated in his university gown. 


The Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette wants 
the cat-o’-nine-tails applied to the back of 
wife-beaters, a class which it truly says 
are insensible to the degradation of impris- 
onment. 

The banking firm of Rothschild in Lon- 
don employs women exclusively as cou- 
pon counters, and says that they are far 
hore reliable and intelligent than male 
employees. 

When imported miners go back to Eu- 
rope because they cannot earn a living in 
Hocking Valley, Ohio, leaving fertile Ohio 
for over-populated England, there must be 
Something wrong in our financial and 
commercial system. 

The Sixteenth Amendment is the name of 
“temperance paper started in Buffalo with 
the idea of a sixteenth amendment for tem- 
Perance. But it will find its calculation 
short. The sixteenth amendment is to pro- 
hibit disfranchisement on account of sex. 
When the more temperate half of the peo- 
ple have votes, it will be more hopeful to 
talk about a temperance amendment. 


Who consti- | 


ject is a hopeless case.” 





Of **My Partner,” the new suffrage lec- 
ture by James Clement Ambrose, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., Miss Willard says: ‘lt is brim- 
ming with fact, logic, wit, and noble sen- 
timent. ‘The person who wouid not be 
converted by this presentation of the sub- 
— Union-Signal. 

When Sir Richard Cross introduced the 
Factories and Workshops Bill into the 
British Parliament, he received deputa- 
tions of workingmen, but refused to re- 
ceive deputations of working-women, al- 
though the bill had more to do with wom- 
en's 'abor than with men‘’s.—J/arper’s. 

Years ago, it was the ambition of wom- 
un to do the finest possible sewing. Miss 
Edgeworth’s rule was obeyed in most fami- 
lies: “Little girls of from six to eight 
should be taught to make perfect miniature 
shirts with crimson silk thread, so that any 
defect in the sewing may be detected.”— 
Christian Register. 

Whether it 
country, or not, is a question which we 


is **sweet to die” for one’s 


will not, at present, attempt to discuss. 
But Miss Sweet, a ‘Pension Agent” at 


Chicago, evidently believes that it is sweet 
to live and work for it; and she has, very 
wisely, we think, determined to do so.— 
Independent. 

William Lee, the publisher, says that 
when Emerson wanted any copyright 
money from Phillips, Sampson & Co., he 
would enter Mr. Phillips’ private office 
and say: **Mrs. Emerson says she would 
like to have some money to-day, so I told 
her I would go in and ask the Barons of 
Winter Street for a check.” 

The proportion of women who engage in 
occupations outside of the household is 
smaller in the United States than in any 
other country; but in no country is the 
proportionate number engaged in superior 
industrial occupations equal t» that in this 
country. Of the 2,647,000 in occupations, 
595,000—most of them colored women in 
the South—are engaged in agriculture. 

The Century Company announces for the 
coming fall, ‘William Lloyd Garrison: 
The Story of His Life lold by His Chil- 
dren.” It will be in two volumes, and will 
bring the narrative down to the year 1840. 
The material has been prepared largely 
from unedited sources, and will abound in 
reference to suthorities. ‘he illustrations 
will consist mainly of portraits of Mr. Gar- 
rison and his friends. 

The New York Tribune says: ‘There is 
no profession where the opportunity is 
more promising for women of adequate 
talent. skill, and endurance than that of 
medicine.” Thirty-five years ago it was 
con-idered vastly improper for women to 
study medicine. In 1851, Wendell Phil- 
lips made his memorable plea for women 
physicians, but long after that time medi- 
cal (male) students threw stones and mud 
at the young women who dared to study 
medicine—the brazen hussies! 

Ingersoll gives a new definition of blas- 
phemy :—‘'The man who goes into a hall 
to see one brute pummel another brute to 


jelly, and laughs at the performance, is 


| himself a brute and guilty of blasphemy. 
| The man who laughs at deformity, at ago- 











ny, at tears, isa wretch. Mocking is the 
basest of crimes, and he who can indulge 
in itis adevil. The meanest thing in this 
world is a tyrant. I had rather be an 
abused dog than a brutal master; I had 
rather be stolen from than a thief: I had 
rather be murdered than a murderer; [ had 
rather be a slave than a slaveholder.” 

Edmund About was a thick-set, gray- 
haired, and not especially refined-looking 
man, and his manners were thoroughly 
unconventional. But he had genuine cor- 
diality and wasa brilliant talker. The wit 
which earned for him the name of *‘petit- 
fils de Voltaire’ flowed spontaneously 
and uninterruptedly from his lips, and 
that wit was never ill-natured. He had 
strong domestic feeling, as his pure and 
charming novels He was once 
heard to say: *‘When Iam correcting the 
proofs of my writings, if I come to a sen- 
tence or even a word which I should not 
like my daughters to read, I at once strike 
it out.”"—Advance. 


show. 


Year before last the citizens of Boston, 
irrespective of party, elected as their may- 
or a gentleman of recognized integrity, 
ability, and firmness, and one pledged to 
economical and good government. As 
mayor of the city and chairman of the 
school committee, he graciously author- 
ized some charitably disposed women to 
hoid a meeting in a school building, in the 
evening, when it interfered with no one. 
A single member of the school committee 
slammed the door in the face of these 
ladies, and publicly sedlded the mayor in 
the full council of the committee, and his 
honor was powerless.—Gen. Hazard Stev- 
ens, in Massachusetts Legislature. 

The woman suffrage folks claim that the 
vote rejecting the proposition to gather 
the sentiments of the women of the State 
on the subject of suffrage is a fair test,arid 
shows them to be in a large majority in 
the House. The professicnal friends of 
woman suffrage looked upon the plan as a 
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JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned 5 
” Whole * CO BOR cocccccccscoscces 
Misses’ os #6 * Boned 
” “ ai S BOR ccccccccccccceses ‘ 
Children's and Infunts’.......0.+.++.- Leeeeees 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 
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-EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have sequir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waist», a8 made for Children and Infante, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THe Woman’s 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


Thrections for Measuring. 
For Ladics and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, aod vive it to us in inches, 
For Children and Lufants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“DAISY” 


No large pillows 





needed, 


Will tit any size 
bed. 


Model in window. 





PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


Wholesale & Retail 
J at 


116 Tremont St. Boston 


W. B. NUTTING, 
AGENT FOR THE 
Patentee & Manuf, 
ex rT Send for Circular. 
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device of the enemy to get a lot of false 
and worthless statistics. The dear ijog- 
rollers felt that Mr. Frothingham, of jHav- 
erhill, who assumed the position of father 
of the substitute bill, was a ‘*good man to 
have feel all right,” and when he got 
frightened and withdrew his motion they 
conciliatingly and coaxingly converted the 


top of his desk into a flower-garden.—Bos- | 


ton Globe. 

Two centuries ago not one person ina 
thousand, probably, wore stockings, and 
now scarcely one person ina thousand is 
without them. The honor of inventing 
the first stocking machine belongs to Wil- 
liam Lee, an English clergyman, who 
made a pair of hose by the frame ia the 
presence of King James I. But such was 
the prejudice of those times that his inven- 
tion was frowned upon, and he went to 
France. Here he met with no better suc- 
cess, and died in Paris, in great poverty, 
of a broken heart. His machine, however, 
won its way. and was in general use for 
two and a half centuries. It is now super- 
seded by a beautiful piece of mechanism, 
called the circular hosiery machine. One 
girl attending upon its revolutions can pro- 
duce material in a single day for two hun- 
dred and forty pairs of stockings.—Ameri- 
can Inventor. 

An elaborate conspiracy among certain 
members of the House, of whom Mr. Hale, 
of Newburyport, is alleged to be the movy- 


ing spirit, and directed against the peace | 
of mind of Mr. Frothingham, of Haver- | 


hill, was unearthed this morning by the 
indiscretion of some of the conspirators. 


Mr. Frothingham had given notice of intent | 


to move the introduction of a bill requiring 
census-takers to ascertain the preferences 
of the women of the State relative to wom- 
an suffrage, and the mutter was be 
reached to-day. ‘The conspirators accord- 
ingly purchased a beautiful and costly 
floral tribute, in the form of an anchor, 
and arranged to have one of the messen- 
gers present it to Mr. Frothingham at the 
close of his speech, as a tribute from the 
women of Massachusetts to their cham- 
pion. Mr. Frothingham got an inkling of 
the matter, and turned the tables on his 
persecutors by sitting quiet and letting his 
bill perish by default. Now the boys are 
wondering how they are going to get back 
that 350.—Boston Traveller. 
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Ir Is NO WONDER that so many people sink 
into untimely graves when we consider how they 
neglect their health. They have a disordered 


Liver, deranged Bowels, Constipation, Piles, or | 


diseased Kidneys, but they Jct it go and think 
they “will get over it.” It grows worse, other 





DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND ‘ 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 
— ee 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney anc Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Conctipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
(2 SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in ashort time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1854, 


KIDNEY -WORT 
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HEALTH FOODS. 





SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 


FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making properties. 

| OUR WHOLE WITEA'T GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for Over-FAtTNEss, DIABETES, and DysrePsia. 

OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 
Expecially sustaining to the BRAIN WORKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up in CONSUMPTION and NERVOUSLY EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 
ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
cloguing effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, etc., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 





partake, 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain waste. 
OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure ConsT:Pa- 

TION and PILEs. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT'S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cowie, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘‘New Iampshire,’’ Newport, R. 1., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. RK. Lees, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our ‘Gluten’ is the best made in 
Europe or America. 
| Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 





HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


and more serious complications follow, and soon | 


it is too late to save them. If such people would 
take Kidney-Wort, it would preserve their lives. 
It acts upon the most important organs, purifying 
the blood and cleansing the system, removes and 
prevents these disorders and promotes health. 


“JAMESPYLE'S, 








tm BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING““"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and _ name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


| 199 Tremont Street, Boston. 





OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
alogue and Ixstruction Book yet pub- 
lished. Itteachesall the ART.’ NEE. 

-BPWORK STITCHES, zives 
Praxis eee) instructions tor CRAZY PATCHWORK, 
PATTERNS | KENSINGTON and LUSTRE 

- -~PAINTING, &c., and directions for 

“4 STAMPING Plush, Felt, &e., 20 t% will not rub, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOG RAMS, Acriauets, FLlow- 
ERS, OvTLINES, &c., tor NEEDLEWORK or 
PAINTING, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 1&c. 

aa We will send this book and & GOOD PAT. 
|} ‘TERNS with powder and pad tor 3Oc. 
| Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 

will send the Catalogue and the Brest Stamping Ovtrit 

EVER OFFERED, With materials and 34 Goop Patterns, 

Stamped Tidy, Silks, ete,, for M1. _ Instruction Book 

FREE. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


| 
33 BEDFORD ST., 33 
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| DINNER, TEA and TOILET WARE, 
IN NEW SUAPES and DECORATION 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making 4 specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalides wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &e., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from @ to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. lat.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply ¢o 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 
Gpeee ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
ednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinationa. ‘I'he college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 
Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 


A. Hl. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


_ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was une of the 
firat in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure «till more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course ia established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, wae in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo of Medicine. 

r For announcements or information, address tke 
Jean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 





- Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and co atinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
years graded course of instruction is given during 
inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedie 
Hospitals. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the petiafene Bociety of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulne-e, Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or aeu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a4 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FISHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good untill tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”"—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.’"—Mrs. H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggiats 
and Hairdressers, and by 8MITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 











CACTUS 





WANTED (or DR. SCOTT’S 
beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 


risk,quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Ve 











WISCONSIN SUFFRAGE LEGISLATION. 


Editors Woman's Journai ° 

At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Septem- 
ber, I was appointed chairman of Legisla- 
tive Committee, with instructions to go to 
Madison and do what I could toward se- 
curing suffrage legislation from our Legis- 
lature. Now that I am come to a tempor- 
ary halting place, I wish to record a few 
of the winter's experiences. 

During October, November, and Decem- 
ber, I wrote to each member of our Legis- 
lature and also to each of our U. 8. Con- 
gresemen, asking each if he believed in par- 
tial suffrage for women, or full suffrage, or 
none. I received answers from about half, 
of which number about one-third were 
earnestly in favor of full suffrage. Of the 
remainder, some sneered, some ridiculed, 
some expostulated, some reasoned, 
doubted ; none were unqualitiedly in favor. 
Yet, as | knew that one of the men who 
had not answered my letter was in favor, 
I hoped it might prove that many more 
had not taken the trouble to answer, know- 
ing that they would be friends. he re- 
sult proved that [ was right in thus hop- 
ing. I answered the letters of those who 
were not in favor, giving in as brief space 
as possible my reasons for believing wom- 
an suffrage right. 


some 


When the Legislature convened, | went 
to Madison and went to work. I had never 


been within legislative halls before, did 


not know a single member, had not the re- | 


motest idea of forin of bills, owing to the 
peculiar wording of our Constitution was 
not sure of the constitutionality of any 
suffrage legislation but an amendment to 
the constitution,—was, in short, densely 
ignorant. Yet, thanks to earnest study and 
the many helpers I found, we had at last 
x Joint Special Committee on woman suf- 
frage, and had introduced in the Senate a 
memorial to Congress for sixteenth amend- 
ment granting woman suffrage, bills in the 
Assembly granting school and = muni- 
cipal suffrage to women, and a joint reso- 
lution to amend the State constitution. 
The Joint Special Committee was com- 
posed of Senators James and Hudd, and 


Assemblymen O'Niell, Vilas, and Johnson, | 


The hearing before the Committee was ap- 
pointed for Feb. 25. It was grandly 
tended by women from nearly all parts of 
the State. Our State Suffrage 
was splendidly earnest, some thirty wom- 
én coming from Richland County 
The members of the Association were not 
alone earnest, but were unselfish and self- 
sacrificing for the cause. They came pre- | 


pared to help in any way; a dozen were | 


prepared to speak; yet when it was found 
that, owing to the lateness of the hour 
when the committee convened, it was im- 
possible to hear all, there was visible only | 
a desire that those who could, perhaps, 
help most should take the short time left. 
Mrs. Georgia L. James, Mrs. C. B. Lay- 
ton, Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason, Prof. Sweet, 


and Mrs. ‘Trippe spoke strong and earn- | 


est words in behalf of Wisconsin women, 
and then Mrs. Helen M. Gougar spoke di- 
rectly and earnestly upon the bills for near- 
ly an hour. She made a very etfective 
speech. Her argument that the doubling 


of the home-vote will destroy the influence | 


of the tramp-vote proved one of irresist- 
ible force and logic to men who had de- 


precated a doubling of the voting power. | 


In the evening the Assembly Chamber was 


crowded with an immense audience to lis- | 


ten toher. Rev. Olympia Brown, our en- 
ergetic and forceful vice-president, presid- 
ed. We retained Mrs. Gougar ten days, 
and she worked earnestly and effectively. 


Col. Vilas went to Washington to attend 
the Inauguration, intending to return | 


March , and we were unable to secure the 
report of the Committee until after it was 
definitely decided that he was not to re- 
turn to Madison. Then the Committee 
met and reported only in favor of the 
school suftrage bill. Senator James and 
Assemblyman Johnson recommended the 
passage of the other measures. Senator 
Hudd and Assemblyman O’Niell recom- 
mended indefinite postponement of them. 


When the several Senate measures came | 


up in that body, the vote stood 20 for, to 
7 against school suffrage; 12 for, to 17 
against the memorial to Congress; 10 for, 
to 17 against municipal suffrage. 

March 18, the joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution by striking out the word 
**male”’ was the special order for the even- 
ing in the Assembly. No other question 


before the Wisconsin Legislature during | 


the winter drew such a large audience, and 
no speech, except a speech of Col. Vilas, 
who is a fine orator of known power, was 
received with such intense interest as was 
the speech of Mr. Frank M. Nye, who | 
introduced the joint resolution. Mr. 


Nye is young, earnest, enthusiastic, and | 


fearless. His speech was like him. ‘The 
joint resolution was ordered engrossed and 
to athird reading by a vote of 48 to 40, 
amid enthusiasm. March 26, the joint reso- 
lution and the Senate bill granting school 


suffrage were both upon the assembly cal- 


endar. The Senate bill was concurred in 


at- 
Association | 


alone, | 


THE WOMAN'S 


by a vote of 57 in favor to 26 against, 
| while ‘from among absentees we could 
count about half-a-dozen friends. When 
the joint resolution came in its order, Mr. 
Nye spoke a few earnest words for it, say- 
ing that asthe Assembly had admitted that 
woman's help is needed in the government 
of our schools, which are the foundation 
; and prop of our republic, it must surely 
| follow logically that she was needed in all 
parts of government. ‘The joint resolution 
was defeated, however, receiving 47 votes. 
In order to carry, it should have received 
51. 
| Ilowever, I never felt more hopeful. | 
feel, as I told one friend who was regret- 
ting the defeat of the resolution, as if I had 
been on a high hill and had been permitted 
to look over the battle-ground of the fu- 
} ture. One thing the winter's work made 
| me very sure of, viz.: that our hope for 
the future is in organization. Sauk and 
Richland Counties are the best organized 
counties in Wisconsin, and every member 
from those counties, Senator and Assem- 
blyman, Republican and Democrat, voted 
| for all the suffrage measures coming be- 
fore them. 
| Because of the peeuliar wording of our 
Constitution, our school suffrage law ape 
| be submitted to the voters of the State a 
the next general election, November, nein 
| for ratification. I feel very sure it will 
pass, but not, of course, without earnest 
| work on our part. I look to the agitation 
of it between now and then to give us a 
Legislature two years from now which will 
| have done more thinking upon the subject 
| than had this one. I have great hope of 
| the municipal suffrage bill next time also, 
| but I have planned two ways of getting 
| 
| 


at it; first, municipal suffrage bill intro- 
' duced in both houses instead of in one, and 
second, bills introduced from each of the 
suffrage centres of the State, Richland 
Centre, Baraboo, Whitewater, etc., to 
| amend the charters of those cities, grant- 


| ‘ ‘ 
| ing municipal suffrage to the women of 





| those localities. 
| Of the sixteen senators who hold over, 
| Senators James, Ginty, Hulburt, Kidd, 
| Maxwell, Wechocelburg, and Waddington 
are strong and earnest friends, and several 
others are partially converted. Several 
friendly senators are almost certain to be 
| returned. Among them is Senator Wall, 
| a good friend of woman suffrage, quiet 
| but determined; also Senator Jonas, a 
| man of brilliant attainments and of abili- 
| ties which will yet make him great. He 
| is not wholly converted to suffrage, but we 
have little to fear from the careful consid- 
eration of suffrage by an educated, think- 
| ing man like Senator Jonas. Senator 
| Wiley is an earnest, emphatic advocate of 
| suffrage; Senator Ring, the youngest man 
| in the Se nate, is a man who is in his right 
| Plac e in the Senate, if he continues to show 
such sound, clear judgment as he has dur- 
ing the past winter. He is a man who is 
not afraid to grow. He did not believe in 
| suffrage in November, and now is one of 


| the friends upon whom we ean depend. 
| Not least among the pleasures of the 
winter's work was the finding of so many 
friends among wives of members. Part 
of my planning for our future work in- 
cludes help from them. Although they 
had no votes, I was as interested in the 
| wives whom I met as I was in the hus- 
| bands who held the power in their hands. 
One lady said to me that her husband did 
not believe in woman suffrage. but she 
| added, while her eyes shone ina way to 
attest her own interest: **But my boy, he 
cares.” 
Lheard of one German gentleman who 


| 


said he did not believe in suffrage, but, 
said he, “I believe in my wife, and I 
have willed all my property to her.” I 


thought he was on the high road to jus- 

tice,-but I did wish he could see that the 

law ought to trust his wife as implicitly as 
| it did himself, and deal justly by her, even 
| if he had forgotten or neglected to do so. 

Another German said he did not believe 

| in suffrage, because women would put 
| away liquor, and then I was puzzled to 
understand why he should believe in so- 
| called personal hberty for himself and not 
for his wife. Yet some of our German 
| representatives were strong friends, and 
when you get a German converted, you 
will find no truer friend than he. 

Our State is considered unfortunate in 
having so large a foreign population, but 
if our Legislature fairly represents the in- 
telligence of constituents, and I believe it 

| does, only work is needed to bring success. 
| Of thirty-three foreigners in the Assem- 


| bly, twelve voted for all the suffrage 
| measures. Some of those twelve men 


were elderly men, who were born in Prus- 
| Sia, Austria, ete., and of limited education. 
I had been told that Democrats would be 
opposed, yet a goodly proportion of the 
strong suffrage friends in our Wisconsin 
Legislature are Democrats. 

| = had occasion to smile at some reasons 
| given by members for supporting suffrage, 
| when a man would tell me that he believed 
woman suffrage would “do away with 
prohibition nonsense,” and perhaps the 
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next day another 
believed the temperance problem could 
not be settled in the interest of prohibi- 
tion without woman's aid, Of course each 
one judged from his own standpoint, and 
I, who ask for suffrage simply and solely 
because I believe it just and right, was 
glad to have a man vote for it because he 
believed in its necessity, even if he could 
not believe in its justice and righteousness. 

I feel the deepest gratitude to all the 
helping hands extended to aid my inexpe- 
rience during the past winter; words of 
explanation and words of cheer from Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Susan 
B. Anthony, Helen M. Gougar, W. DeWitt 
Wallace, Mrs. Duniway, Mrs. Colby; the 
continual cheer and aid of Mrs. Emma C, 
Bascom and Mrs. Ellen R. Olin, of Madi- 
son; of Rey. Olympia Brown, Dr. Laura 
R. Wolcott, Mrs. A. B. Gray, Mrs. Georgia 
Mrs. V. H. Campbell, and many 
other brave workers belonging to our 
State Suffrage Association, and of our 
earnest W. ©. ‘I. U. women. I received 
kindness and advice from our Attorney 
General Frisby, Senators James, Ginty, 
ting, and Hudd, and other senators, and 
from many assemblymen, but chief among 
them Messrs. Nye, Johnson, O'Neill, 
Thayer, and Patterson. 

I wish to say here that as a lobbyist I 
could never be a success, and I don’t pro- 
pose totry. If gentlemen cared to come 
to me to talk about suffrage, | was glad to 
talk with them, but I could never *but- 
tonhole” men and force them to discuss 
the question with me, and urge them to 
support the suffrage bills, even if disbe- 
lieving in them. I did watch sharply 
every movement made in relation to our 
suffrage legislation, drew up bills, attend- 
ed to the introduction each morning, in 
both houses, of petitions for suflrage and 
remonstrances against taxation without 
representation; attended to advertising, 
correspondence, etc. The subject of suf- 
frage was kept continually before our Leg- 
islature during the entire two months. I 
heard of one gentleman who said he did 
not like to talk about it, because he 
thought the question grew with agitation. 
[was glad he recognized that fact, and I 
that he could not prevent 

ALURA COLLINS, 
Wis., April 18, 1885. 
oe 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


TWICKENHAM, APRIL 11, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The political situation of the woman 
suffrage question in Great Britain is in 
statu quo at present. The second reading 
of Mr. Woodall’s Bill to extend the parlia- 
mentary franchise to women is put off till 
June 24. Meanwhile, social and popular 
agitation is not likely to be relaxed, for 
zeal in the cause increases continually. In 
England the postponement of a measure 
affecting the interests of half the popula- 
tion (though not regarded in that light by 
our legislators) has an explanation obvi- 
ous to all the world, in the wars and ru- 
mors of wars by which we are so sorely 
beset, in addition to the other exigencies of 
the government. When this century open- 
ed, the air rang with the wars of Napoleon, 
whom we have now learned to regard as 
one of the meanest of men, and we now 
condemn his once lauded career. ‘The close 
of the age is approaching, but the mar- 
tial spirit is still rife. in spite of all the 
melodies of peace and harmony that have 
been poured forth in its course by philos- 
ophers, poets, and preachers, and by the 
patriots **whose country is the world, their 
countrymen all mankind.” 

Meanwhile, in the field of woman suf- 
frage action, a free lance has appeared. 
Unprompted, Lord Denman has presented 
to the House of Lords a bill of the same 
purport as Mr. Woodall’s. If, as is not 
unlikely, this measure comes to a second 
reading, it may be sent down to the Com- 
mons in the present session and become 
law this year. Its scope is as limited as 
Mr. Woodall’s Bill, and, like it, can only 
be regarded as provisional. Its preamble 
cites the Municipal and School Board votes 
already possessed by women as an argu- 
ment for the parliamentary franchise, as 


L. James, 


was glad, too, 
such agitation. 


Mukwonago, 


ISS5. 


though a logical inference were all that | 


were needed to carry a question in this 
complex world. 

As a precursor of our new Reform Bill, 
which is to come into operation next year, 
Liberal Associations are being formed in 
many places. Women have joined several 
of these societies. At Leeds there are five 
lady members. At Teignmouth the wife 
of the vice-president has joined the district 
Liberal Club. In London Miss Cobden has 
become a member of a local society, and 
in the Hampstead Association, to which 
ladies have hitherto belonged, six have 
lately been elected members of the Councii 
which is to choose the candidate for Par- 
liament. Amongst these lady counsellors 
you will recognize the names of Miss Day- 
enport Hill, who is a member of the Lon- 
don School Board, and Miss Florence D. 
Hill, who is a Poor Law guardian. Miss 
Orme is also on the Council. She is a 


SATURI IAY, 


man would tell me he | 
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leading spirit in the Somerville (Woman's 

Club,where she is to open a debate on Pro- 
portional Representation, on the 14th inst. 
In Bristol there is a vigorous Women’s Lib- 
eral Association, and at the annual meet- 
ing held recently it was reported that in 
conjunction with similar associations in 
York and Darlington the claims of women 
to the suffrage had been presented to a 
large number of Liberal associations. 
Delegates were sent from Bristol to two 
Liberal conferences. Miss Priestman, sis- 


ter-in-law of John Bright, and Mrs. Col- 
man, sister of John Stuart Mill, were 


among these delegates. ‘The Bristol ladies 
also assist at the Men’s Liberal Association 
there, and form part of the general com- 
mittee known as the Liberal Five Hundred. 
This kind of action amongst cultivated 
women is significant. Nearly all our writ- 
ers and thinkers, and all our philanthro- 
pists among women, have identified them- 
selves with the principle of woman suf- 
frage. It is a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment to us to find that this is not univer- 
sally the case in your country, where wom- 
en are so much more fully in possession of 
their rights in the learned professions than 
they are in this conservative kingdom. 
Our latest educational advance is the es- 
tablishment of a Ladies’ Hall of residence 
in connection with University College of 
Cardiff, which is affiliated to London Uni- 
versity. In these recently formed colleges 
at Bristol, Nottingham, and elsewhere, 
the classes are open to women students. 
The Manchester Academy of Fine Arts 
lately closed, after an exhibition of four 
weeks. Amongst the most successful pic- 
tures marked “sold,” the artists’ names 
were Mary, Juliet, Emma, Annie, Rose, 


Lilian, and Minnie, with their respective | 


surnames. 
The Exhibition of Women’s Industries at 


Bristol, which I mentioned in my last let- | 


ter, continues to receive the attention that 
it merits, and is highly commended by the 
authorities at South Kensington Museum. 
It seems probable that it will be sueceeded 
by similar gatherings in years to come. 
Concerts and lectures enliven the evenings : 
Mrs. Hoggan, M. D.. on **Medical Work 
for Women in India,” Mrs. Paterson on 
‘Printing,’ and Miss Rowe on **Wood- 
Carving,” as work for women, Miss Van 
on “Oral Instruction to the Deaf.’ Mrs. 
Lynch and Miss Drew on**Dress Reform,” 
Fraulein Lippoidt on ‘Kindergarten 
‘Teaching.’ Miss Peabody will be pleased 
to hear that the Kindergarten Lectures were 
illustrated by little pupils from the Free 
Kindergarten at Redland, near Bristol, es- 
tablished under the auspices of Miss Estlin, 
and her aunt, Mrs. Michell. <A little ex- 
hibition of the children’s work is on view 
at the school. I visited iately one of the 
London Board Schools where the kinder- 
garten principle is faithfully carried out 
by Mrs. White and her assistants in the 
Infants’ Department. It was delightful to 
see the tiny men and women of from three 
to six years, all in their natural element, at 
work and play, “entering,” as 
said, 
Gate Beautiful.’ 

I have two deaths that touch us closely 
to record. 
Right Honorable James Stansfeld, our 
best and noblest champion in Parliament, 
and the leader in the Crusade not yet tri- 


umphant, against immoral legislation. 
Mrs. Stansfeld has been an invalid for sev- 


eral years, and her husband has watched 
over her through all. How great must be 
the “difference to him,” now she is gone! 
Mis. Downing Shearer, who died last 
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From Oliver Ditson & Co., the latest music js 
“Sailing.” Song and Music by G. Marks, ar. 
ranged for Guitar iby W.L. Hayden, “I am the 
Ruler of the Sea,’’ Song. Words and Music by 
Dr. O. Presion Sweet: “Dramatic News Waltz” 
by T.H. Clayton; ‘‘Nellie’s Party,” Galop, by 
Louis Meyer. 


Tue “Daisy’’ Sham Holder is one dollar anda 
half, and when once on your bed you will cer- 
tainly laugh, for the reason that nv large pillows 
are needed, and they'll fit any size bed, 
whether plain or beaded. The shams are not 
removed trom the bed at all, and it is a pieasure 
to use them, whether large or small. See adver- 
tisement in another column. 








Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25¢.,50¢.&$) 





| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 


} vatory School of Tuning, 
dress N. E. 
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| or at STORER’S BLE 
Dickens | 
**the Temple of Knowledge by the | 


First, that of the wife of the | 


month, was one of our most earnest and | 


eloquent speakers on Woman Suffrage. 
She was quite a young woman. From the 
time she took up the question, some twelve 
years ago, she went into it heartily and 


with all the force of a clear, bright intel- | 


lect. I first heard her speak at a Social Sci- 
ence Congress in Manchester, where she 
took part in a discussion on Education. Her 
speech was of course unprepared, just giv- 
en on the spur of the moment, but it was 
thrillingly eloquent. The meeting was 
spellbound, and the liberal view which she 
advocated was carried unanimously. She 


never lost her fervor, and was always 
eager for work. Before her marriage, in 
ISS1, she was a Poor Law Guardian. Her 


health has been failing the last three years. 
Her dying request was that po mourn- 
ing should be worn forher. She belonged 
to the Roman Catholic Church, but was no 
bigot, you may be assured. She lived under 
the Higher Law. Very truly yours, 
REBECCA MOORE. 


nae — 


At the meeting of the Hartford Equal 

Suffrage Club, last Friday,in Unity Church, 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins presiding, there was 
a very lively discussion over a letter of 
Mrs. Stanton’s, which reaflirmed her sense 
of the need of the “church resolution” of- 
fered by her at Washington last winter. 
tepresentative Goodwin, Miss Hall the 
lawyer, Mrs. Bissell, 
Washington, and Mrs. Collins shared in 
the discussion, and the Hartford Times 
gave more than a column to a report. 


Mrs. J. G. Joy of | 


GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Llack and brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,2e¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50¢, 








PECIAL NOTICES. 
N. :, = w qnen. ’s Ctab ~ Monday, April 2 rN) 


P.M,, Mr. Wm. I’. Harris will speak on * lhe Edu. 
pa demanded a City Civilization.” 





Industrial 
April 26, at3 
Human 


Woman's Educational and 
Union.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, 
P. M., Miss Georgiana Davis will speak on * 
Relations."’ 





Gray, groduate of the N. FE. Conser- 
is reaay to fill orders. Ad- 
Conservatory, Boston. 


Miss Alice 


Wanted—summer boarders in a pleasant country 
home. Healthful location, magnificent scenery, de- 
lightful waiks and drives, shade trees, piazzas. ham. 
mocks, rest. Box 205, Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, 
Maive. Reference: 8. V., this oflice, 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A.M. to 45D. M. 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., 
THURSDAY at 2.50 P.M. 
Cireulars of the School and Lecture 
sent on application to the School, 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one filght). 
ACHERY, 673 Wash- 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 


Demoustration 


and 


Programmes 








TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232, 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS, 

All the latest novelties constantly rece ived. Partie- 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 
tion. 

MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terme, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 
Formerly at A. P. HOLLANDER & Co.’s. First-class 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. _ 
SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office, 1 
Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, etc. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and respectability for our busi- 
ness in her locality. SALARY 835 to 850; ref- 
erence exch’d. GAY BROs., 14 Burclay St ,N.Y. 


RED CLOVER 

» Blossoms and PD. Need- 
haim’s Sons’ Extracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Kheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 





‘s Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 








a Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 2}, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free, 





| 
| 
| - 
| C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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